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” Snell 
THE MANDATE 


T. E. UTLEY 


It has often been remarked that political discussion in England is 
concerned less and less with the intrinsic merits of particular pro- 
posals and more and more with speculation as to the amount of 
support these proposals have in the country. The implication of this 
change seems at first sight to be that both Parties now accept the 
view that the primary function of Parliament is to reflect the will of 
the electorate. This tendency has been well illustrated by the debates 
on the Steel Bill. The Opposition, it is true, made some initial 
attempts to prove that the nationalization of steel would have bad 
effects on industry and might even paralyse national recovery. The 
replies of the Government to these charges, however, have consisted 
almost entirely in the repetition of a single abstract principle, namely 
that key industries ought to be controlled by the State, followed by 
the triumphant assertion that the electorate has approved this 
principle in its application to steel, and that resistance to its will, 
particularly if it comes from an unelected Chamber, is therefore out 
of place. Confronted with this line of reasoning, the Opposition has 
gone a long way towards accepting it. It has concentrated its most 
serious efforts on proving not that the doctrine of the mandate thus 
expressed is wrong but that no mandate exists for the nationalization 
of steel, or sometimes that the mandate given in 1945 has since been 
withdrawn. The Conservative Party in the House of Lords has so far 
not moved the rejection of the Bill, but has contented itself with an 
extraordinary amendment, providing that it shall not come into 
force until after the next General Election. It insists that the people 
shall be explicitly asked whether they want the State to own the steel 
industry. If they returned the Socialists to power nationalization 
would come into force automatically. If they elected the Opposition 
the Act would be solemnly expunged from the Statute Book. The 
Government has resisted the Amendment on the ground that the 
people have already answered the question, and that to postpone the 
fulfilment of their commands even for a few months would be an 
intolerable affront to their sovereignty. The House of Lords has 
accordingly developed into something like a statistical seminar in 
which elder statesmen on both sides have been exploring, with 
inconclusive results, the great question of whether, in the summer of 
1945, more than 50.5 per cent of the 75 per cent of the electorate who 
cast their votes wished to signify their deliberate and unshakable 
Opinion that steel should be owned by the nation before five years 
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were out. The possibility of a change of opinion since 1945 has not 
been entirely ruled out. Government apologists have countered the 
suggestion by invoking their recent successes at by-elections, some 
of which were fought since steel became an issue, but Opposition 
spokesmen have inferred from the preferences of local electors for 
Conservative County Councils that there is strong popular support 
for the private ownership of steel. Lord Addison extended the scope 
of the inquiry even further by suggesting that if a ballot were taken 
among the workers in the industries so far nationalized most of them 
would be found to approve of the nationalization of steel. There is 
indeed no limit to the number of unprovable hypotheses about the 
states of mind of different sections of the population which might not 
be introduced into the discussion without violating the standards of 
relevance so far observed. Most of them, however, rest on the theory 
that no major act of policy ought to take place without the explicit 
approval of the majority of the electorate. 

The same arguments have been used in connection with the 
related question of the Parliament Bill. The Opposition generally 
defends the delaying powers of the House of Lords as a self- 
imposed limitation on the majority of the electorate (who in their 
wisdom maintain a Senate which may compel them to think twice 
about important matters) or as a guarantee for popular sovereignty 
against possible usurpations by the Commons, or as both. On the 
first view the electorate might reasonably have been asked to think 
twice before deciding never again to think more than once, and on the 
second the Lords might reasonably have been allowed to use its 
existing powers to make sure that the majority wished to curtail 
them. The Lords’ method of doing this under the present Constitu- 
tion would have been to force a reference to the electorate by system- 
atically obstructing the nationalization of steel until the Government 
agreed to put the Lords’ question to the people. They were deprived 
of this possibility by the introduction into the Parliament Bill of an 
unprecedented clause providing for its retroactive operation. In fact 
the Parliament Bill is not merely an attempt to change the place of 
the Lords in the Constitution; it is a means of circumventing the 
legal exercise of the Upper Chamber’s delaying powers. Sometimes 
Government supporters have spoken of those powers as though 
they were an anachronistic survival which required no special 
mandate for their elimination. Sometimes they urged that this 
mandate had been given, quoting in support of this an inconspicuous 
passage in the Labour Party’s manifesto announcing that it would 
not stand any nonsense from the House of Peers. 

A more confusing illustration of the importance of the mandate in 
current politics was provided by the comings and goings of the 
Home Secretary in the matter of capital punishment as raised by a 
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Labour Amendment to the Criminal Justice Bill. The Home 
Secretary and his colleagues were in what Disraeli would have called 
ascrape. Nevertheless the Constitution is largely the result of tactical 
manceuvres of the kind in which they engaged. The Labour Party 
has always drawn a distinction between questions which are purely 
political and on which Party discipline may be enforced, and 
matters of conscience on which members of the Party should be free 
to act according to their lights. Thus, when a considerable body of 
Labour M.P.s announced their intention of using the Criminal 
Justice Bill as an occasion for abolishing capital punishment for an 
experimental period of five years, the Government decided to take 
the risk of allowing a free vote. The Amendment was duly passed, in 
spite of the Home Secretary’s advice, and the insistence of his sup- 
porters, including most of the official Opposition, that the country 
wished to retain hanging. The Government, therefore, had the 
embarrassing task of presenting to the Lords a measure which some 
of its leading members had publicly affirmed to be contrary to the 
nation’s interest. The Lords, after a debate in which its legal mem- 
bers were almost unanimously opposed to the change, promptly 
rejected it, and the Government had to decide whether to repudiate 
the Commons or to fight a crusade against the Second Chamber on 
an issue on which it was on their side. The Home Secretary had 
already announced his intention of commuting all death sentences in 
deference to the expressed will of the Commons. He now made a 
vain attempt to escape from his dilemma by formulating a complicated 
clause designed to achieve a compromise between the two Houses. 
This clause was rejected by the Lords, probably much to his private 
satisfaction. In the intervals of mediating between the two Houses, 
the Government had to protect the community against homicide, a 
duty which in its declared opinion necessitated the retention of the 
death sentence. Mr. Ede had therefore to come to the Commons 
and announce that on second thoughts he could not accept their 
Amendment, and that the Criminal Justice Bill, without it 
would be treated as a matter of confidence. Throughout all these 
proceedings much was made, in Parliament and the Press, of the 
doctrine of the mandate. The Government naturally argued that their 
election pledges made no reference to capital punishment and that all 
the available evidence suggested that public opinion demanded severe 
measures against murder. Their opponents contested this proposi- 
tion, holding that the Commons was the better judge of the country’s 
wishes. In the end the Government got its majority and the Home 
Secretary abandoned the practice of commuting all death sentences. 

From these extraordinary transactions several principles might 
be inferred. In making the matter the subject of a free vote the Home 
Secretary might be construed as admitting that the House of Com- 
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mons was a better judge of the popular will than the Government, or, 
alternatively, that the popular will must be ignored when its execu- 
tion involved violating the consciences of subscribing members of 
the Labour Party. By agreeing to allow the Commons to determine 
the exercise of the Prerogative of mercy he might be taken as implying 
the revolutionary principle that even the semi-judicial duties of a 
Minister of the Crown must be performed under instruction from 
one branch of the legislature. By reversing his decision at the behest 
of the Lords he might be construed as holding that the Lords was a 
better judge of public opinion than the Commons. Finally, he might 
be interpreted as having come round to the old-fashioned view that 
suppressing violent crime is one of the elementary duties of govern- 
ment and takes priority even over the task of reflecting the nuances 
of public opinion. It must be repeated that the real explanation of 
these complicated incidents is to be sought in the exigencies of 
party politics, rather than the niceties of constitutional theory. This, 
however, will not prevent them from being used as precedents, or 
protect the ill-considered pronouncements of harassed Ministers 
from being dignified into constitutional maxims. 

Lastly, the principle of the mandate has been repeatedly employed 
to justify the curtailment of the House of Commons’ rights of 
criticism by the use of the guillotine. The theory has been that when 
a measure has been solemnly approved by the electorate there is less 
need than there otherwise would be for Parliamentary debate. In- 
deed, some of the more enthusiastic of Government supporters have 
come near to stigmatizing opposition to such measures as uncon- 
stitutional. 

Enough has been said to show the importance which is attached to 
the mandate by both Parties, and the confusion which at present 
surrounds the theory. It remains to be seen how far this confusion 
can be resolved by an appeal to what are technically known as the 
conventions of the Constitution. It is common ground that many 
of the essential qualities of the British Constitution arise from un- 
written conventions which those who operate it accept as having an 
authority in no way inferior to that of law. These conventions, like 
the law itself, are liable to change. The great difference is that changes 
in the law are palpable, while changes in convention are indistinct. 
It is almost impossible to know with certainty the point at which a 
widely-made assumption has developed into a convention. The final 
criterion must of course be opinion, but it is necessary to distinguish 
between settled opinion and a fashion in political thought or a 
Parliamentary cliché. No one Party can by its own will change the 
conventions of the Constitution. No Constitutional innovation can 
become a convention unless it receives the imprint of general 
recognition, and nothing can be harder in any society than to decide 
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what is and what is not generally recognized. Furthermore, politi- 
cians are concerned either to win office or to hold it, and their 
arguments in any issue are necessarily influenced by whichever of 
these objects they happen to be pursuing at the time. They are 
always ready to recommend to their opponents medicine which they 
would not take themselves. Opinions are therefore misleading and 
must be supplemented and corrected by other evidence. The most 
important source of this evidence is the machinery of the Constitution 
itself. It was not, indeed, devised to embody any set of principles, but 
from its working over long periods principles can be derived. Finally, 
what Burke would have called the authority of prescription must be 
taken into account. Every appeal to convention, like every appeal to 
law, is in reality an appeal to the past (though not to any single moment 
the past), and the best way to ascertain what the conventions of the 
in Constitution are is to study the development of the Constitution. 
The particular point to be studied here is the relationship of M.P.s 
to their constituents, or in other words the nature of Parliamentary 
representation. 

The object of medieval kings in summoning representatives of the 
shires and boroughs of England to Parliament was to get money. 
When the representatives arrived they were told the King’s needs. 
Cut off from their constituents, marooned at the centre of national 
administration, they were usually helpless to resist the demands 
made upon them, and their consent as a body committed those who 
had chosen them. In these circumstances nothing like a mandate 
could be conceived. Representation in Parliament was not a privilege 
but a burden, and membership of Parliament was not a prize but a 
dangerous and odious duty. Furthermore, according to medieval 
ideas the representative could not in any sense be conceived as the 
instrument of a majority of electors. He was the spokesman not of a 
group of individuals but of a body invested by medieval thought 
with all the cohesion of personality. He was not held to be the 
instrument of public opinion in his constituency any more than a 
jury was the instrument of public opinion in a county. In both cases 
the corporate opinion did not exist until it found expression in the 
decision of its representatives. The constituency spoke through its 
member and could speak in no other way. Public opinion could not 
be detached from its representation, and the principle that repre- 
sentation had any necessary connection with election was not yet 
established. The government of a corporation might be vested in a 
close oligarchy, but that oligarchy was considered as standing for the 
whole corporation. As time went on, Members of Parliament 
realized that they might use their power of voting or witholding 
supplies to exact concessions from the King. They began to present 
petitions for the redress of grievances; but these petitions were 
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presented to the King under the authority of the House of Com- 
mons. No one suggested that the individual Member or the House 
as a whole was a mere letter-box for popular grievances. A Member 
was not obliged to ventilate the complaints of any of his constitu- 
ents if he thought them unreasonable. The House as a whole stood 
in judgment on the complaints of its Members and decided whether 
they were worthy to be submitted to the King. 

The conditions of parliamentary election in the eighteenth century 
were equally hostile to the mandate. The Whigs, indeed, habitually 
spoke in the name of the people and advanced a theory of politics, 
derived from Locke, which rested on the principle that the majority 
of the nation was the ultimate source of all just power. But their 
theory also postulated that the rights of the majority had been 
surrendered on trust to the legislature and to the natural leaders of 
the people, the Whig aristocracy, who could continue to exercise 
them until deprived of them by revolution. A revolution against 
the people’s natural leaders was, of course, a contingency which the 
natural leaders themselves never envisaged. Meantime the House of 
Commons was appointed partly by the King, partly by the aristo- 
cratic owners of pocket boroughs and partly by the votes of the 
country gentry and the electors of free boroughs, whose share in 
elections depended on the amount of freehold property they owned. 
Membership of the Commons was in practice often regarded as a 
privilege belonging to certain men by virtue of their position in the 
country. When the right was disputed the matter was generally 
settled by bribery. Thus the kind of compact which arose between a 
Member of Parliament and his constituents was simple, concrete 
and temporary in character. The price of a vote was either money or 
some other favour which it was in the power of a Member of 
Parliament.to procure, and did not generally involve the acceptance 
of legislative commitments properly so-called. Indeed, the nature of 
eighteenth-century legislation almost precluded such commitments 
in the modern sense. Parliament was still conceived primarily as a 
court in which grievances could be aired before an impartial jury 
of the nation. A Member might think it expedient to air his patron’s 
grievances, or to give prominence to the needs of the place he 
represented, but in the attitude which he adopted towards the Bills 
of other Members he could not be bound by the will of his con- 
stituents, since it probably either did not exist or was unknown. 


When the business of Parliament was to decide whether Lord X.. | 


should have a divorce, or Lord Y. should be allowed to enclose a 
piece of common land, it was scarcely possible to appeal to national 
opinion. Nothing but local opinion was involved. It was certainly 
not possible to foresee at a General Election what issues of this kind 
would arise in the next seven years. Politics, in fact, was essentially 
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ad hoc and accordingly the Member of Parliament had to be regarded 
as the repository of pubiic trust, the wielder of discretionary power. 
In a commercial constituency like Bristol, with a reasonably large 
electorate and strongly defined interests, the elector might not be 
satisfied with the passive role which the Constitution assigned to 
him, but if he presumed to demand any more he had the authoritative 
opinion of his most celebrated representative, Edmund Burke, to 
confute him. 

It is true that from time to time great national questions arose and 
evoked something very like modern public opinion. In dissolving 
Parliament in 1701 William III announced that he was extremely 
satisfied with the loyalty of his subjects and their zeal for the 
prosecution of the war, and that he now proposed to give them a 
chance of expressing these sentiments by electing to the House of 
Commons men who shared them. Defoe hailed this resort to the 
people as a triumph of popular government, but Davenant declared 
that it put the axe to the very root of the Constitution. Another 
such occasion was the Election of 1784, which preserved the Younger 
Pitt in office and brought him to power. This time, however, the 
electorate was not consulted specifically on a matter of policy. The 
election can only be regarded as a triumph for the principle of 
popular government, in so far as those words had any meaning in 
the eighteenth century, in the sense that it expressed the spontaneous 
revulsion of the 40s. freeholders against the Fox-North Coalition, 
and their stunned admiration for Chatham’s son. These, however, 
were the exceptions to the general rule, which was that the House of 
Commons regarded itself as a closed corporation which derived its 
authority from the people only in the last analysis. It is significant 
that in both 1701 and 1784 the appeal to the people was made by the 
Executive, and, in the latter case at least, over the heads of the 
Commons and in the interests of a Royal favourite. 

The great dividing line in the history of the mandate was 1831. In 
dissolving Parliament in March of that year the King announced 
that the electorate was to be consulted expressly on the issue of 
whether or not a Reform Bill should be passed. Wellington com- 
plained that this had introduced an entirely new principle into the 
Constitution, the doctrine that Members of Parliament were 
delegates for a particular purpose. The causes of this departure 
were plain. The Parties were almost evenly divided on an issue of 
fundamental importance about which a strong public opinion 
existed. Whenever these conditions were fulfilled in the eighteenth 
century the electorate could assert itself effectively, not as a legisla- 
tive authority but as an arbiter. The electorate was so constituted 
that on occasions of this kind it was responsive to mass opinion, 
particularly when that opinion expressed itself in the burning of 
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hayricks. When the Lords threw out the Bill the deadlock could only 
be settled by the intervention of the King, who threatened to create 
Peers to ensure its passage. That the King decided to support the 
Commons was not in itself a proof that he accepted the doctrine of 
the mandate. From 1688 onwards the Commons, through its 
control of finance, held the leading strings of government. The King 
might still control the Commons, but only by influence, and when a 
strong opinion existed inside and outside Parliament influence would 
not suffice. The truth of the matter was that before 1832 Parliament 
was sometimes the mirror of public opinion, but this was neither its 
regular function nor the source of its authority. 

From now onwards the British parliamentary system was funda- 
mentally changed. The newly-enfranchised electorate was too large 
to be bribed individually. In the new boroughs parliamentary 
candidates could not hope to be personally known to every elector. 
It was not as clear as it used to be that one particular man had a 
right to be returned. Henceforth votes had to be won by promises of 
legislation. This, however, does not in itself explain how the doctrine 
of the mandate in its present form came into being, for the essence 
of that doctrine is not so much that the M.P. must obey his con- 
stituents as that the Government must obey the people. It appeals 
not primarily to the distinctive interests of particular localities but to 
the will of the people as a whole. But for an earlier development, that 
of Cabinet government, the modern electoral system might have 
developed on entirely different lines. The parliamentary candidate 
might have sought election not by advocating national policies but by 
making protestations of concern for the particular interests of his 
constituents. The Member for Manchester might have promised 
official authorization for a canal or higher duties on imported cotton 
goods in order to win support. Paradoxically, the effect of such 
promises would have been to increase rather than diminish the 
freedom of a Member of the House of Commons to do whatever 
he chose when once elected. His ability to discharge his promises 
would depend on the willingness of other Members, many of whom 
would be committed to incompatible policies, to co-operate with 
him. The heavily committed Member, arrived at Westminster, 
would have had to make bargains with his colleagues. He would 
have been forced into compromises and uncertain, fluctuating 
coalitions, and if any national policy ever emerged from all these 
compacts it would bear a small enough relation to anything which 
any constituent in the whole of the kingdom ever imagined he was 
voting for. The more undisciplined a legislature, the harder it is for 
the electorate to exert any continuous influence on policy. John 
Stuart Mill, unlike the modern enthusiasts for proportional repre- 
sentation, understood this perfectly well. His schemes for allowing 
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the electorate to form its own constituencies were designed not to 
increase but to diminish popular control, and had they been realized 
they would have made the modern principle of the mandate 
impossible. 

As it was, the Constitution had already taken a decisive turn in 
another direction. Even in the eighteenth century, when the Govern- 
ment had very little work of national importance to do, Walpole, 
by refusing to serve with men who disagreed with him, had laid the 
foundations, as the text-books always say, of the modern Party 
system. The principle had been asserted, though for a long time it 
was not applied consistently, that Cabinets should be under the 
discipline of the Prime Minister and that their members should all 
pull in the same direction and should stand or fall together. The 
means by which this control was exercised was the distribution of 
Royal patronage. The parliamentary votes needed to keep Govern- 
ments in being were bought with sinecures. The system was imperfect 
because there was usually a buyers’ market. From 1832 it became 
unworkable. The M.P. had now a constituency to think of and 
could not allow himself to be blatantly bought. What the Prime 
Minister lost in inducements, however, he gained in threats. The 
Reform Bill started a process which went on throughout the century, 
by which parliamentary seats became progressively less safe, and 
General Elections dangerous as well as expensive. By threatening to 
dissolve Parliament the Prime Minister could put the career of every 
Member in peril, and this weapon could be used to coerce the House 
into supporting a coherent policy and a collectively responsible 
Cabinet. That modern British democracy came to depend on two 
Parties, each with a policy addressed to thenation at large or to great 
social classes within the nation, was also due to the emergence in the 
nineteenth century of class conflicts more violent and continuous than 
those of the eighteenth. Theconflicts between town and country, and 
later between masters and men, were to be the dominating themes of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century politics. These issues demanded a 
national policy, or rather a choice of national policies. They 
necessarily had a centralizing influence on politics, and this was of 
immense importance for the doctrine of the mandate. 

It is not necessary to trace in detail the stages through which this 
doctrine developed. It need only be remarked that it grew with the 
extension of the electorate. One of the earliest steps in the process 
was taken by Peel, a statesman cast in the old mould who was 
unaware of what he was doing. His Tamworth Manifesto in 1834 
was the first official statement of party policy for specifically electoral 
purposes. It initiated the practice of winning votes by legislative 
promises, and it implicitly accepted the view that the business of the 
electorate is to choose between policies. In 1846, however, Peel had 
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no compunction in reversing his policy on the Corn Laws without 
appealing to the electorate, and it was left to Disraeli to castigate 
him for having betrayed the constituencies. Disraeli, however, 
reversed his own policy on electoral reform in 1867 without any 
appeal to the people. On the whole it was the Tories rather than the 
Liberals who favoured the theory of the mandate in the nineteenth 
century. It would be fanciful to attribute this entirely to the theories 
of the young Disraeli, with their continual appeal from an oligarchic 
Commons to the disfranchised and dispossessed people, but there is 
an elemeat of truth in this explanation. The Liberals were the heirs 
of the Whigs, and the Whigs were the Party of parliamentary 
privilege, and took a high view of the status of M.P.s, and treated 
the House of Commons as a closed corporation. Furthermore, the 
mandate was the instrument of a strong executive. It enabled the 
Leader of a Party to appeal over the heads of his back-benchers to 
the sovereign people. Even more important, the theory of the 
mandate came to be employed by Tories, and particularly by 
Salisbury, as a defence of the Lords against the attacks of Radical- 
ism. The argument was that the function of the Upper Chamber was 
to guard the electorate against the usurpation of its rights by the 
Commons, and in particular to see that a Party elected to carry out 
one policy did not change that policy in any fundamental respect 
without the authority of a new mandate. 

The great test came in 1910. The House of Lords had taken the 
unprecedented step of rejecting a Finance Bill and thereby forcing a 
dissolution. The justification which the Peers offered for this 
departure was that the Budget had been used as a means of bringing 
about a social revolution. At the election of February 1910 the 
Liberals and their Labour and Irish allies gained a majority. In 
the course of the summer the Lords acquiesced in the Finance Bill, 
but by this time the Government had already made clear its intention 
of introducing a Parliament Bill to limit the veto of the Upper 
House and to prevent it from rejecting or amending future Finance 
Bills. The Lords resisted the attack and the King declined to create 
peers to force their submission until the Parliament Bill had been 
explicitly approved by the electorate. Accordingly, another election 
was held in December, and the Liberals and their allies obtained 
their majority. The Lords yielded as the only alternative to a flood 
of new creations. The importance of this incident is that it clearly 
affirmed the principle that a major change in the Constitution which 
was also a subject of controversy between the Parties should be sub- 
mitted to the electorate. It was scarcely less important, however, 
for a negative reason. In spite of Conservative proposals, the 
Government refused to hold a referendum on the Lords question. 
Now, Conservatives might justly argue that the results of the 1910 
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elections gave the Government no clear mandate for the Parliament 
Bill, since the Government was able to carry that Bill only by means 
of a bargain with the Irish Home Rulers. In fact, the issues on which 
the election was fought, like the issues of every election, were 
inextricably mixed. A clear decision on any one of them could be 
had only by a referendum, but a referendum would violate the 
principle of Cabinet responsibility. In 1911, therefore, it was clearly 
understood that popular sovereignty meant only a passive choice of 
one of two programmes which had to be taken or left as a whole. 
These conclusions are amply confirmed by the great interpreters 
of the Constitution in the nineteenth century, Bagehot, Dicey, and 
Anson. Among the statesmen of the period there were a variety 
of apparently contradictory views on the nature of the parliamentary 
system, but even from these some consistent principles can be 
inferred. One of Peel’s strongest pleas for abolishing the Corn Laws 
without recourse to the electorate was that this change was dictated 
by an emergency. The plea was not very convincing as applied to 
the Bill, though it had much force in reference to the Order in Council 
opening the ports to corn by which the Bill was preceded. It 
embodied a principle which no nineteenth-century statesman would 
have denied, namely that the first duty of a Government is to govern, 
and that when time is short it is fatuity bordering on sedition to hold 
an election. Then again, there was a tacit justification for Disraeli’s 
course in 1867. The effect of Disraeli’s Reform Bill was to remove 
one great issue between the Parties. Even had the Tories not been in 
power, a Bill very much like it would have been introduced. The 
electorate would not, therefore, have had an effective choice if 
Disraeli had dissolved Parliament. The morality of the measure 
may be questioned, but it did emphasize an important Constitutional 
truth. No one in the nineteenth century believed that it was necessary 
for a Party to have a mandate for every single act of policy. No one 
maintained that the electorate could do any more than choose 
between Parties, taking one of the commodities offered. “The 
practice of fighting elections on policies and principles was estab- 
lished, and it was generally held that Parties should do their best to 
keep their promises. It was also agreed that if a Party, returned to 
power on one programme, embarked on a new policy of fundamental 
importance which was not covered by its election pledges, and if it 
was the kind of policy which might conceivably destroy the con- 
fidence of the electorate, and, finally, if the public interest would not 
suffer from holding an election, Parliament ought to be dissolved. 
The delaying powers of the House of Lords were considered to be 
an important guarantee of popular control, and this principle was 
given legal recognition by the Act of 1911, which still left the Upper 
House enough opportunities for obstruction to provide an effective 
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brake on a majority in the Commons for long enough to ensure a 
General Election. The principle that Members of Parliament should 
vote according to the supposed preferences of their constituents 
never occurred to anyone, and indeed Bagehot’s view that one of the 
chief functions of the Commons was to lead and instruct the 
electorate commanded universal assent. 

If these principles are applied to the questions discussed at the 
beginning of this article it will be possible to attempt some estimate 
of the authority attaching to the arguments now being used by the 
Government and the Opposition. The Socialist case is weakest in 
relation to the Lords. It has long been established that fundamental 
changes in the law of the Constitution should be referred to the 
people when they are matters of argument between the Parties. 
The people, indeed, may never have the chance of expressing its 
views on them in isolation from all other topics, but it is recognized 
that a great Constitutional question may be the decisive factor in 
the choice. Now no one can doubt that the proposed change in the 
Lords’ delaying power is a large and controversial question, since 
it involves, in the opinion of one Party, the removal of one of the 
main guarantees of popular sovereignty. It ought therefore to have 
been referred to the people, especially since the vague references to 
the Second Chamber in the Labour Party’s manifesto cannot 
properly be construed as asking for a mandate. 

In relation to the Steel Bill the question is less clear. The Lords 
ought not to have been deprived of their right to get the Steel Bill 
referred to the electorate by the insertion in the Parliament Bill of an 
unprecedented retroactive clause. Had the result of the election 
which would have ensued been to return the Government, only the 
Lords would have suffered for their temerity. Whether they were 
wise to deny that the Government had a mandate for steel nation- 
alization is another matter, and one which cannot be settled by the 
arguments which are now being used. It is impossible to know with 
precision what the will of the electorate was on the particular matter 
of steel four years ago, and it is absurd to try and infer what it now 
is from the results of local elections. The nationalization of steel 
was included in the Labour Party’s manifesto, but only as part of a 
wider policy. It is as part of a wider policy that it will have to be 
judged on any future occasion. Now, no one can say that the whole 
nature of Socialist policy has been altered by the introduction of a Bill 
to nationalize steel. The real complaint of the Opposition is that no 
such alteration has been made. If the Opposition is going to deny 
the Government’s right to nationalize steel without a renewal of its 
authority it must prove that public opinion has changed in the light 
of four years’ experience of nationalization, and it may seriously 
be doubted whether there is the smallest evidence for this view. It 
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may even be doubted whether the Opposition believes it to be true. 
They employed the argument only as a counter to the Labour 
Party’s continual insistence that it had a mandate for steel nationali- 
zation. In other words, they allowed themselves to be argued into 
the premise that if only a mandate could be proved the case against 
the Bill would collapse. By implying this they betrayed the Con- 
stitution and neglected two of the oldest and most important 
functions of Parliament, to debate and to instruct. Government by 
discussion is far older than democracy. In England, indeed, demo- 
cracy was merely grafted on to a parliamentary system with which 
elsewhere it has often proved incompatible. All the nineteenth- 
century constitutionalists believed that, in order to have any value 
at all, majority opinion must be properly instructed, and held that it 
was the duty of the Commons to instruct it. It may from time to 
time be necessary to the efficient conduct of parliamentary business 
to move the closure, although everything possible should be done 
to reduce the need for this. To argue, as Socialists sometimes have 
done, that the mere fact that public opinion approves a measure is 
a sufficient reason for restricting the right of the Commons to debate 
it is simply unconstitutional. It involves imposing on the British 
parliamentary system the alien idea of plebiscitiary democracy, a 
system which wherever it has been tried has ended in despotism. 

The conduct of the Criminal Justice Bill was clearly a violation of 
constitutional doctrine. No one in his senses could maintain that the 
issue of whether or not hanging should be abolished is a question on 
which the fate of a Government at a General Election might depend. 
To suggest that the mere fact that public opinion approves or dis- 
approves of hanging should determine the Government’s attitude, 
whatever the Government’s own convictions, is to introduce the 
principle of the referendum into British politics, and this principle 
has never been accepted. The maintenance of order is the first duty 
of government, and for a Home Secretary to allow his judgment 
about what is necessary to maintain it to be influenced by any other 
consideration than his own conscience and the facts as understood 
by him would not be in the best traditions of his office. Mr. Ede’s 
last state was thus better than his first. The repeated tergiversations 
which preceded it are an instance not of any constitutional theory 
but of the time-honoured practice of passing the buck. In allowing 
the opinion of the House of Commons to determine the exercise 
of the prerogative of mercy a serious departure from custom was 
made. The duty of deciding who shall and who shall not hang is 
semi-judicial in character and is therefore not suitable for a 
popularly-elected assembly. 

In conclusion it is necessary to consider some heretical additions 
to the doctrine of popular sovereignty which have been pressed 
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in the last forty years and which, though they have no constitutional 
authority (since they were manifestly dictated by temporary and 
tactical considerations) and never received the sanction of both 
parties simultaneously, will continue to be dangerous until they are 
contradicted. Most of them can be summed up by two propositions, 
first that it is the obligation and not merely the right of Parties to 
put forward detailed statements of policy before an election, and 
secondly that these statements should be approved by the majority 
of the Party before they are submitted to the electorate. The first 
proposition arises from a confusion between the principle that 
politicians ought to keep their promises and the principle that they 
ought to make promises. The elector’s choice is the result of a great 
variety of factors. It is partly determined by preferences for policy 
and partly by preferences for persons. If a statesman chooses to go 
to the country with Chatham’s cry: ‘I know that England can be 
saved and that I can save her’ and refuses to commit himself to any 
more detailed definition of his faith, he has not thereby violated any 
rule of constitutional morality. If the electorate prefers him to a 
slip of paper embodying ten points for the rejuvenation of mankind, 
it is not necessarily sycophantic or stupid. No statesman, therefore, 
is obliged to put himself in the fetters of a detailed programme; and 
an honest statesman, who knows that political events are unfore- 
seeable and that no mature public opinion, or even a developed 
public curiosity, exists about them until they happen, may think it 
more honourable to trade on his own character and the broad 
principles of his Party. That this choice is not more often made is 
due to the second proposition. The assumption has gained ground 
that the people ought to assist in the formulation of policy as 
as well choose between policies formulated for them. This 
doctrine arose from the practice of creating democratic Party 
organizations in the country, on the model of Joe Chamberlain’s 
National Liberal Federation. 

As soon as it became necessary to maintain majorities in the 
country it naturally occurred to politicians to organize their sup- 
porters and to flatter them by giving them some say in the direction 
of Party affairs. Today each of the Parties maintains its own 
permanent organization. Every hamlet has its Conservative and 
Labour Associations, and the annual Party Conferences have 
acquired an importance which would have shocked Victorian 
constitutionalists. Mr. Bevin’s victories at Blackpool and Mr. 
Butler’s triumphs at Brighton are recognized by the newspapers as 
at least as important as the results of divisions in the Commons, 
and as far more interesting because they are less predictable. 
Socialists, indeed, have developed a deference to Party decisions 
which sometimes belies them into statements which could be 
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construed as meaning that the Government depends not on the 
House of Commons but on the Party Conference. Now the import- 
ance of these Conferences is greatest before elections, for one of 
them must approve the programme which will be treated for the next 
five years as a solemn and immutable covenant between the Govern- 
ment and the people. It is hard to imagine bodies less suitable 
for this task. A great statesman should be like the people but 
superior to them in judgment and capacity for taking responsi- 
bility. He should be loyal to his Party and faithful to his principles 
without being the victim of a niggardly fanaticism. He should 
know that government by Party is extremely important but that 
Party labels are to some extent meaningless though necessary 
symbols. He should treat the electorate not as political enthusiasts 
but as men and women who want a safe framework within which to 
live and love. The great Party leaders have been men of this calibre. 
The self discipline they acquire by leading the Commons and 
fighting elections in the country, the prior training which they often 
have on a magistrate’s bench or a local Council, helps them to 
cultivate the feeling, decently concealed and properly curbed, that 
politics is great nonsense. But this is exactly the state of mind which 
Party workers in the country can never achieve. The bureaucracy 
of the great political Parties is unfitted for political leadership. 
The grosser kind of Tadpoles and Tapers have died out. The 
ambitious attorney has been succeeded by the diligent research 
worker, who is in the nature of the case a man without practical 
experience or deep learning. The conditions in which these men 
work, planning their Charters and thinking up their slogans, protect 
them against any weakening of faith. They regard their opponents 
as a minister of religion thinks of the devil or a Union leader of the 
management. When the electoral plans are made and have been 
approved by the Party leaders in the intervals of governing the 
country or opposing the Government, they are submitted to the 
Party Conference. The delegates to these Conferences are also 
political enthusiasts. There are the full-time Trade Union leader, 
the aspiring parliamentary candidate or the type of girl who would 
be a suffragette if she could, but having received her political rights 
has now to content herself with using them. A policy designed to get 
the support of these people will be a policy addressed not to the 
mass of the electorate but to a minority of self-conscious amateur 
politicians. It will be rigid and unadaptable. When two such pro- 
grammes are before the elector he may well think his share in 
sovereignty to be a mockery. The phrases which stir the heart of a 
member of the Primrose League or reduce a Blackpool audience to 
sobs may mean nothing to him. The best he has is a choice of evils. 
The Party which under these conditions gets his support can no 
B 
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more claim to have received a mandate, in any intelligible meaning 
of the word, than a schoolmaster can say that he is beating a boy by 
his consent because he offered him the alternative of losing a holiday. 


Thus it is that in their preoccupation with the mandate the political | 


Parties have tended to confine the electorate to a meaningless choice. | 


Bagehot said that a new Prime Minister soon realized that his 
responsibility was to the nation and not to a sect, and soon adapted 


his policy to the interests and tastes of the central body of opinion | 


in the country. But this is no longer true, for today the House of 
Commons and the electorate, compared with the Party Conference, 
are as rods to scorpions. A Prime Minister is far more terrified of his 
own rank and file in the country than of the sovereign multitude, 
whom with luck he need not meet for five years, or the disciplined 
horde over whom he presides in the Commons. Thus the theory of 
the mandate, is, like many of the shibboleths of the democratic 
enlightenment, merely self-destructive. 

The British Constitution rests on a balance between leadership 
and consent. That balance is unanalysable and is merely disturbed 
by misguided attempts to express it in a formula of mathematical 
precision. Political sense in its highest and most necessary form 
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consists in the ability to discern when this balance is in danger; and | 


the knowledge that it is in danger is generally a sufficient protection 
against the threatened disturbance. On the evidence here cited it 
may unhesitatingly be affirmed that the influence of the doctrine of 
the mandate on British politics has increased, is increasing and 
ought to be diminished. 
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If I were Lord of Tartary, 
Myself and me alone, 
My bed should be of ivory, 
Of beaten gold my throne; 
And in my court should peacocks flaunt, 
And in my forests tigers haunt, 
And in my pools great fishes slant 
Their fins athwart the sun. 


MR DE LA MareE’s images create a visionary Orient, of rich, strange 
and symbolic opulence — they are the voice of man’s perennial desire 
for beauty and strangeness together. It is a desire often over-ridden 
by the authority of common sense, often restrained by the fear of 
ridicule, yet insidiously insistent and perhaps inescapable, a desire 
polymorphous and universal. Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus. 

No more than any other period was the eighteenth century in- 
different to it. The men of that age, however much prose they might 
cultivate, however much homage they might pay to reason, knew 
that prose and reason were the signs only of a not-very-large clearing 
in the jungle of existence, and they were not entire strangers to the 
feelings aroused in Blake by the tiger and the forests of the night. 
They knew that reason and daylight did not monopolize the values 
of existence, and that the conventions of Europe did not exhaust the 
beauties of the universe. The waters of life were only precariously 
controlled by prose, reason and classical doctrine, and within those 
strong and often rebellious currents strange things might happen at 
any moment. As we glance into them, one of the things that catch 
the eye is a flicker of quaint shapes, a swirl of gold and bronze, a 
winking gleam of high-lights, and the whisk of fantastic tails. For 
there are gold-fish in our eighteenth-century water. 

Gold-fish were a sign of the times. They were brought from China 
in the seventeenth century — whether early or late is disputed. In 
the eighteenth, still curious and delightful evidence of alien beauty, 
they were fit presents for a King’s mistress - Mme de Pompadour 
received some as a gift. Horace Walpole kept specimens in a pond 
at Strawberry named Poyang, after a lake on the upper Yangtze, 
and one day absent-mindedly brought them indoors during a summer 
deluge to save them from drowning. Others — ‘the Genii of the 
stream’ — were the temptation which lured to her death his favourite 
cat — 











*Twas on a vase’s lofty side 
Where China’s gayest art had dy’d 
The azure flowers, that blow; 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 
The pensive Selima reclin’d, 

Gaz’d on the Lake below. 


When Richard Bentley set to work to illustrate Gray’s poems this | 


scene duly appeared — so Walpole wrote to George Montagu — as 
‘some mandarin-cats fishing for gold-fish which will delight you’. 

China’s gayest art was another sign of the times. Porcelain, says 
Defoe, was brought to England by Queen Mary, and though the 
statement is not literally true (Archbishop Warham having presented 
a sample to New College in the reign of Henry VIII) it does mark in 
effect the period when the new taste began to be cultivated. About 
the same time other products of the East were causing a stir. Pepys 
notes, on September 28th, 1660, that he took ‘a cup of tee (a China 
drink) of which I never had drank before’. A little later, on May 
22nd, 1664, Evelyn visited ‘one Tomson, a Jesuit’, and examined a 
collection of Chinese and Japanese rarities sent in East India Com- 
pany ships via London to the Jesuit order in Paris. The items conjure 
up visions of strange splendour — rhinoceroses’ horns, bejewelled 
vests of cloth-of-gold, knives too keen to be touched, long-handled 
fans of curious carving, and 


prints of landscapes, their idols, saints, pagods, of most ugly 
serpentine and hideous shapes. 


Pepys, one need hardly say, let his fancy wander eastwards as easily 
as in any other direction, and when he was visited by Evelyn at 
Clapham in 1700 he had there 


a very noble and wonderfully well-furnished house, especially 
with Indian and Chinese curiosities. 





Purcell introduced a prospect of a Chinese garden into The Fairy 
Queen (1692-93) together with songs and dances by a Chinese man 
and woman followed by six dancing monkeys — chinoiserie and 
singerie in characteristic alliance. The Western mind here and there, 
it seems, had wearied of its cycles of Europe and yearned for fifty 
years (rather more, indeed) of Cathay. 

What the East meant for the eighteenth century is worth reflecting 
upon. Galland, the French translator of The Arabian Nights, took it 
comprehensively into his ken in his Paroles Remarquables sur les 
Orientaux (1694): 


Sous le nom d’Orientaux je ne comprends pas seulement les 
Arabes et les Persans, mais encore les Turcs et les Tartares, et 
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presque tous les peuples de |’Asie jusqu’a la Chine, mahométans 
ou paiens et idolatres. 


All these were sources of wonder: the East was remote and strange 
but in its own way highly sophisticated on an unfamiliar pattern. 
It broke the accepted harmonies of Europe, and replaced them with 
piquant and delightful obliquities, with unexpected colour and form 
which meant a new slant of vision. One might think of it as barbaric 
or as civilized, but in either case it had a refinement and beauty of 
its own. The eighteenth century looked to the East, on the whole, 
not for the stimulus of the primitive, as the twentieth has looked to 
the rhythms of Slav or negro music, or the plastic forms of Easter 
Island or the Congo, but for rivalry in the sophisticated and for an 
enfranchisement of the imagination. Pope was tempted by the pros- 
pect of freedom; he had thought, he told Spence, of trying a Persian 
fable which ‘would have been a very wild thing, if I had executed it’. 
It is much to be regretted that he did not. Goldsmith, on the other 
hand, was struck rather by similarities than contrasts between the 
best of East and West — he introduces his Citizen of the World (1762) 
with the remark that 


the Chinese and we are pretty much alike. Different degrees 
of refinement, and not of distance, mark the distinction among 
mankind. 


And ten years earlier William Collins had published his Persian 
Eclogues which may serve to explain something of the fascination 
of the East. They are nothing elaborate, yet Collins was clearly in 
search of a new flavour. A garnish of proper names like Hassan, 
Selim, Araby and Schiraz is sprinkled over some simple ingredients 
like ‘a valley near Bagdat’, ‘a mountain in Circassia’ and ‘the 
desert waste’. He later admitted that the Orientalism was merely 
skin-deep, yet there is, one cannot help thinking, a delicacy and 
lightness which may owe something to imaginations of a graceful 
East — a slightly effeminate quality, an elegant sweetness, a certain 
silken feeling of verse. As for the style, let him speak for himself: 


The Gravity of the Spaniard, and the Levity of the Frenchman 
are as evident in all their productions as in their Persons them- 
selves; and the Stile of my Countrymen is as naturally strong 
and Nervous, as that of an Arabian or Persian is rich and figura- 
tive. There is an Elegancy and Wildness of Thought which 
recommends all their Compositions; and our Genius’s are as 
much too cold for the Entertainment of such Sentiments, as 
our Climate is for their Fruits and Spices. 


A phrase there — ‘the Elegancy and Wildness of Thought which 
recommends all their Compositions’ — may float the voyager through 
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the strange seas of this topic, for that is what the East, whether Persia 
or Arabia, India or China, meant to the eighteenth century, the 
reconciliation of the exotic (“Wildness of Thought’) with the elegant 
and graceful, of a means of release with a new mode of control. The 
art of the Orient —its painting, building, gardening, literature, 
religion — was neither classical nor ‘gothic’ but it combined qualities 
similar to both in a novel formula and so provided comparison with, 
criticism of, and supplement to, the classically derived and Christian 
West. So, for about a century, this world of strange beauty and 
varied elegance touched (though not always happily) the furniture 
with which the well-to-do European might surround himself, the 
clothes he might wear, the morality he might observe, the buildings 
he might design or even, more daringly, erect. It was a world which 
reinforced the ethical, and disturbed the artistic, codes of Europe: it 
helped to reaffirm traditional wisdom, and to undermine traditional 
aesthetics. 

The fountain-head of all this, in England, has often enough been 
found in Sir William Temple. His essay On the Gardens of Epicurus 
which he published in 1692 introduced to England the idea of irregu- 
lar beauty, of ‘figures . . . without any order or disposition of parts 
that shall be commonly observed’. This was a quality found in 
Chinese gardens and buildings —and indeed in Eastern art in 
general, in the embroidery of Indian gowns, or the painting of 
screens and porcelain. This kind of beauty, dependent not on geo- 
metrical order but on intuitive rightness, was an intoxicating dis- 
covery. Oriental taste aligned itself in the eighteenth century with 
Gothic — the East and North became the recognized holiday-lands 
from the parental disciplines of the West and South. A somewhat 
indiscriminate crop of spikes, gargoyles, dragons, pointed arches, 
curving roofs, pinnacles, temple-bells and cusps offered a change, 
medieval or oriental, from the perpetual horizontality of the classical 
mind. The craze was feverish in the middle of the century: in 1754 the 
seventy-sixth number of The World described a country-house visitor 
led ‘through all the pleasures of unconnected variety’ which included 
Palladian portico, Gothic tower, ‘Lapland’ house, Chinese house, 
Temple of Venus and Hermitage. And two years later William 
Lloyd in the one hundred and thirty-fifth Connoisseur delivered 
himself of a pleasant jingle on the new fashions: 


The trav’ller with amazement sees 

A temple, Gothic or Chinese; 

With many a bell and tawdry rag on, 
And crested with a wooden dragon. 


Kew Gardens were still to come. But of Chambers something will 
be said later. 
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Behind all this there was more than simple aesthetic extravagance. 
Europe’s admiration for the East, and particularly for China, has 
often enough been described.! It was an admiration aroused, from 
the later years of the sixteenth century, through translations, through 
travellers’ stories, and through trade. Jesuit missionaries reported in 
glowing terms: Montaigne at the end of his life inserted a paragraph 
of praise into his essay De /’Expérience. The seventeenth century 
advanced still further: Robert Boyle referred to 


the most civilized nations of the world (such as anciently the 
Greeks and Romans, and now the Chinese and East Indians), 


and the teachings of Confucius were introduced into Europe in a 
Jesuit translation into Latin. It is one of the ironies of intellectual 
history that a work issued under such auspices should have provided 
ammunition for the Philosophes in their campaign for a humanist 
morality. Chinese ethics became a battle-ground. Fénélon and the 
orthodox asserted the superiority of Christianity. Voltaire and the 
‘free-thinkers’ pressed home the virtues of social reason and, as a 
writer remarked disapprovingly in The Edinburgh Magazine,* ‘would 
show how wise, how virtuous, and how happy a people may be with- 
out the aid of divine revelation’. The Sinophiles of England were not, 
on the whole, as extreme as those of France, but real or imaginary 
Chinese visitors, fraught with a reputation for wisdom, began to 
make their appearance on the scene. Among the real was the well- 
known Tan Chet-Qua, a Chinese artist who caused a social stir about 
1770 in London and Oxford, and was drawn by Zoffany in 1772 
among a group of Royal Academicians, his plump yellow face peer- 
ing out from the background, crowned by a little round hat like a 
red acorn cup. Among the imaginary were Goldsmith’s Citizen of 
the World and a quaint person called ‘The Pilgrim Choang’ invented 
by Charles Johnson to send letters from England to ‘the most 
illustrious Chang-Ti, Supreme Mandarin of the Province of Quang- 
Tong’. Choang’s first letter is written just as his ship sets sail and 
in a laudable devotion to epistolary duty it records his sufferings 
with pious ejaculations and dramatic punctuation: 


Ruler of heaven! What doth thy creature ail? — My head turns 
round — My eyes swim — Oh! farewell, my friend! — Farewell — 
Perhaps for ever! 


He survives, however, to make agreeable and often approving com- 
ments on the English scene. 


‘For example, in Professor A. O. Lovejoy’s masterly study of ‘The Chinese 
Origin of a Romanticism’ in Essays in the History of Ideas. 

* Inquiry Concerning the Character of the Chinese, in a letter signed T. C. (July, 
1786, vol. IV). 
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The East, of course, contributed not only to literary ethics but to 
literary imagination. Its effects during the eighteenth century were 
not as remarkable as those of the classics during the Renaissance, 
but the mind of Europe would be very different without them. It 
was Galland’s translation of The Arabian Nights (Les Mille et Une 
Nuit) between 1704 and 1717, followed by a Persian series (Les Mille 
et Un Jour) by Pétis de la Croix assisted by Lesage (1710-12), which 
set Europe on the golden road to Samarcand and rapt its imagination, 
as that of Wordsworth later, with 


tales that charm away the wakeful night 
In Araby. 


All kinds of series — Turkish, Chinese, Mogul, Tartarian and 
Peruvian — appeared in English by 1760: Addison and Steele drew 
on them for Oriental stories in The Spectator and The Guardian, and 
Matthew Gregory Lewis derived via Steele the story in The Monk of 
the holy man who falls into the wiles of Satan. Goldsmith borrowed 
the name Fum-Hoam, ‘First President of the Ceremonial Academy 
at Pekin’ from the Chinese Tales, and Beckford the sinners with 
hearts of eternal flame from the Mogul Tales. 

On the whole, except (a large exception) for The Arabian Nights, 
these tales are not more than by-ways of literary history, but they 
warmed the imagination, and as the preface to Mogul Tales (1736) 
remarks: 


The late Humour of reading Oriental Romances, such as the 
Arabian, Persian and Turkish Tales, though I will not contend 
it has much better’d our Morals, has, however, extended our 
Notions, and made the Customs of the East much more familiar 
to us than they were before. 


It would be pleasant to go into the consequences of all this. There 
were fictional consequences leading up to Vathek in his fantastic 
palace with sky-piercing towers, crowds of strange faces, and sinister 
apparition with the magic scimitar — all springing to Beckford’s 
mind ‘immediately upon my return to Town’ after a spectacular 
Oriental entertainment at Fonthill: there were satirical consequences 
in the appearance of Eastern travellers like Montesquieu’s Usbek 
and Riza, or Goldsmith’s Lien Chi Altangi. But we must let the 
quaint procession pass — ‘dusk faces in white silken turbants 
wreath’d’ — Tartar sages, Chinese anchorites, Persian notables, 
Arabian philosophers, Babylonian wiseacres, and Princes of Abys- 
sinia, commenting as they go on the European scene, with an engag- 
ing obliquity of eye, in prose often flowery and bedizened, mildly 
sententious, and full of invocations to remote and improbable 
deities, 
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The panegyrics lavished on the East, remarked Dr Johnson, ‘show 
with what power novelty attracts regard’. Novelty did indeed 
attract regard. If the Jesuits were early in the field, the merchants 
were even earlier, from the Middle Ages onwards. Through the 
channels of trade flowed the products of Near and Far East, stimu- 
lating men’s imaginations as richly as they furnished their bodies. 
Through the great trading companies of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries Europe, like Pope’s Belinda, was decked with glittering 
spoil: 


This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 


As the agents of the Levant and East India Companies extended 
their activities, as the ponderous merchant-men drew slowly home- 
wards across thousands of miles of southern seas carrying their 
cargoes to Deptford and Rotherhithe, so solider luxuries supple- 
mented those vague and dreamy wonders which furnished the minds 
of the Middle Ages and of Spenser, those 


wines of Greece and Araby, 
And daintie spices fetcht from furthest Ynd. 


The great monument to the eighteenth century’s excitement with 
trade is, of course, Addison’s sixty-ninth Spectator, on the Royal 


Exchange, that prose-poem to the glories of commerce: 


Our rooms are filled with pyramids of China and adorned with 
the workmanship of Japan... We repair our bodies by the drugs 
of America, and repose ourselves under Indian canopies. My 
friend Sir Andrew calls the vineyards of France our gardens, the 
spice-islands our hot-houses, the Persians our silk-weavers, and 
the Chinese our potters. 


And Leonora, in Spectator, No. 37, boasts her display of ‘scara- 
mouches, lions, monkeys, mandarines, trees, shells, and a thousand 
other odd figures in Chinaware’, like the later connoisseur who em- 
barrasses Goldsmith’s Chinaman with rooms full of dragons and 
mandarins. Simultaneously Chinese wall-papers began to reach 
England as presents from traders and ambassadors. Sacheverell 
Sitwell has some delightful pages in British Architects and Craftsmen 
on these charming designs and their romantic voyages from the 
remote civilization of their origin past the palm-fronded white- 
beached shores of the Indian and Atlantic Oceans to their destination 
on the walls on some well-to-do English town- or country-house. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum now displays those which used to 
hang at Moor Park — strangely enough, the very house that Sir 
William Temple praised for classical grace before he broached the 
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novel subject of irregular beauty. They date from about 1750, and 
consist of a wandering pattern of gnarled spiky trees sprinkled with 
fronds, flowers, vases and bird-cages. On the ground beneath are 
disposed elaborate urns among sharp bamboo-shoots, herons, pea- 
cocks and exotically long-tailed pigeons. The colours are cool blue 
and grey, touched with russet, green and cream. Mrs Montagu, 
Queen of the Blues, had a similar room at Portman Square, ‘lined’, 
as she said in a letter, ‘with painted paper of Pekin, and furnished 
with the choicest moveables of China’. In such surroundings the 
eighteenth century could enjoy a change from Palladian and Etruscan 
elegances and enjoy a sort of mental fancy dress ball. 

Indeed, the new modes gave a stimulus to costume itself. Already 
Evelyn had ventured to recommend to Charles II ‘the comeliness 
and usefulness of the Persian clothing’, in a pamphlet called Tyrannus, 
or the Mode, with the unexpected consequence recorded on October 
18th, 1666: 


To Court. It being the first time his Majesty put himself 
solemnly into the Eastern fashion of dress, changing doublet, 
stiff collar, bands and cloak, into a comely dress after the 
Persian mode, with girdles or straps, and shoe-strings and 
garters into buckles, of which some were set with precious 
stones, resolving never to leave it, and to leave the French mode, 
which had hitherto obtained to our great expense and reproach. 


The courtiers who wagered that the whim would not last long were 
right, but that was not the end of romantic fashions. In The Analysis 
of Beauty Hogarth discussed the aesthetic value of material ampli- 
tude, and found an example in ‘the grandeur of the Eastern dress, 
which so far surpasses the European’. Horace Walpole went to 
Richmond House to a masquerade on June 6th, 1763, and next day 
told Horace Mann how the Duchess of Richmond turned up as a 
Persian sultana, the Duchess of Grafton as Cleopatra, Mrs Fitzroy 
in Turkish dress, and—only a shade less exotic—the Ladies 
Lenox and Bolingbroke as Grecian girls. One might be painted in 
exotic robes, as was Lord Montagu the 4th Earl of Sandwich by 
Joseph Highmore about 1740. He now hangs in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, done against a dark archway through which appear a 
great dome and two gilt-crescented minarets like those of the mosque 
of Siileymaniye at Constantinople — done resplendent in green and 
white silk turban, red gown belted with broad, blue, gold-embroidered 
sash, and golden dagger peeping below a wide blue pelisse edged with 
white ermine at throat, breast and cuffs. Lord Sandwich had just 
returned from an unusually extended Grand Tour (1738-39) through 
Greece and the islands, Turkey, Egypt and Malta. The Near East 
was as effectively romantic, if not quite such a source of ethical 
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wisdom, as the Far. Men’s eyes did not need to travel further than 
Rhodes to come on the domains of the Grand Turk, ruling a fan- 
tastic empire from the cypress-shaded walls of the Saray on the 
Bosphorus. Mozart places // Seraglio in the palace of a Pasha Selim, 
and provides for a chorus of Janissaries. The Ottoman Empire had 
menaced Christendom until 1683, but fascination always mingled 
with fear, and the East was not difficult of access if one travelled by 
sea from Venice, or, as did Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, by land 
from Vienna to Adrianople and thence to the Imperial City, entering 
by the great Adrianople gate through those most picturesque of forti- 
fications, the romantically-ruined land walls of Byzantium. So, from 
far and near, through trade and travel, through commercial depots 
and religious missions, through the reports of ambassadors or of 
sight-seers like Lady Mary herself, the colour and the strangeness of 
Near and Far East flowed in to enrich the tastes of Europe. 

The gayest side of the subject is that which concerns decoration. 
Like water piled high behind a dam, the eighteenth-century imagina- 
tion looked placid and settled, yet had behind it a dynamic pressure 
ready to spurt and fountain into fantastic cascades as soon as a 
crack should appear. In design the cracks appeared early, and the 
fountains spouted into grotesque plumes, into the irregular beauties 
which Temple revealed, the wildness and elegance which Collins 
praised. Lacquer and painted decorations appeared on furniture. 
The furniture itself might, indeed generally did, follow the normal 
lines of design, but the painted panels, of pagodas, rocks, willows 
and water displayed what is now the familiar Chinese asymmetry. 
The Victoria and Albert has a great cabinet of 1670 on a thoroughly 
Italianate stand of cherubs, garlands and acanthus, while the cabinet 
itself is black japanned and deliciously panelled in silver, green, gold, 
pink and purple, with herons, bulrushes, wild duck, lotus, angular 
trees, kiosks, and those absurd gravity-defying rocks which rise like 
the humps of some arthritic amphibian. Next to it stands an equally 
formal escritoire, a superb scarlet, likewise brilliant with sprays of 
flowers, lattice-bridges, pavilions, budgerigars and enchanting curly- 
plumed birds of paradise. The Chinese furniture made (probably) 
by Chippendale for David Garrick about 1775 is famous; it too has 
all the orthodoxy of traditional grace, newly-flavoured with elegant 
green and cream decorations of weeping willows, little figures under 
pyramidal hats, pagodas, palaces, plantains and elliptical crags. 

Often, of course, the fashion went further than the decoration of 
surfaces. A series of designs for both Gothic and Chinese buildings 
was issued between 1749 and 1752 by the enterprising William Half- 
penny, an architect whose name is a comment on his merit. More 
epoch-making were the Designs for Chinese Buildings (1757) of 
Chambers, a splendidly illustrated work for which Johnson wrote a 
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judicious preface striking a balance between too little and too much 
admiration for the Chinese. A Chinese bridge built at Hampton 
Court in 1753, drawn by Canaletto in 1754, and soon demolished, 
spanned the Thames in a series of humps and must have been, one 
imagines, exceptionally inconvenient. Ranelagh and Vauxhall were 
naturally places to encourage gaiety by any legitimate means — 
Vauxhall’s pavilions were a spectacular misconception of Gothic, 
and Ranelagh, as Canaletto drew it, provided an ornamental island 
in a lake (a Chinese speciality, Chambers revealed) for the amuse- 
ment of merrymakers. It had criss-cross railings, and a spiky roof 
rising into little pinnacles at each corner. And in 1753 John Haynes 
engraved a view of the Duke of Cumberland’s ‘Mandarin Yacht’ 
on the Thames, a hair-raising affair with prickly kiosk amidships, 
a high mast sticking through it hung with crescents and ornaments 
that resemble open umbrellas, and an indescribable weathercock on 
top like a vast grasshopper, while a Chinese dragon undulates fear- 
somely along the hull. Even in a great age of Follies this masterpiece 
of irresponsibility, this celestial moonbeam from the larger lunacy, 
must have achieved a certain pre-eminence. So did the Chinese 
dairy at Woburn Abbey, and the Duke of Beaufort’s Chinese room 
at Badminton, and the 3rd Duke of Marlborough’s Monkey Island 
near Bray on the Thames, with two temples which the French 
decorator Clermont adorned with singeries. Claydon House in 
Buckinghamshire was, and is, famous for its chinoiserie. Ralph, 
2nd Earl Verney, inherited it in 1752 and quickly set about re- 
decorating. He was himself a highly picturesque character who was 
attended on his journeys by a band of musicians and a pair of tall 
negroes with French horns who mounted his coach and six and blew 
manfully. He put Burke into Parliament for one of his two Wendover 
seats, and turned his tenants out of doors (and into tents) for six 
months because they elected the wrong man for the other seat. 
Under his enthusiastic connoisseurship Claydon became a com- 
pendium of late eighteenth-century design — Gothic, Etruscan, 
Roman, Chinese. The piéce de résistance is perhaps the Chinese 
bedroom. On each side of the doorposts an elaborate scroll curls 
out sideways surmounted by a plump Chinese face under a frilly 
bell-hung hat. Over the lintel there rises a spindly structure of fence- 
and-gate work surmounted by a sprawling canopy on slim pillars, 
also hung with little bells, and streaming downwards and outwards 
like melting cream. The chimney-piece of the room spouts up as 
though a bursting wave had fountained over it and were tumbling 
down again, and an alcove of almost unbelievable elaboration 
stretches across one wall with Chinese figures in niches and a wide 
expanse of white marble carved into icing-sugar shapes and positively 
dripping with bells. In such extraordinary surroundings did the Age 
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of Prose and Reason become sometimes Poetic and Unreasonable. 

No account of Eastern taste, however brief, would be better than 
hopelessly inadequate without a little more reference to Sir William 
Chambers than has already been given. Having visited Canton at 
the age of twenty (in 1746), and having made sketches there the 
stimulus of which survived a period of classical discipleship in Italy 
and France on the way home, he was equipped to provide both con- 
ventional and unconventional architecture at need. Commissioned 
by the Dowager Princess of Wales as drawing-master for the future 
George III and as her gardener at Kew he felt himself under the 
necessity of outdoing the famous ‘Capability’ Brown already em- 
ployed by George II at Richmond Lodge. Brown was accused by 
his enemies, and by none more vehemently than Chambers, of 
insipidity, and Chambers’s attempts to avoid the same fault at any 
cost resulted in a fine blaze of eclecticism. There was a House of 
Confucius, a twin-minaretted mosque, a ‘Gothic cathedral’ designed 
by Muntz (a German painter recently cashiered from Strawberry 
Hill for ‘airs and insolence’ towards Horace Walpole), a Roman 
arch, and the famous Pagoda. The effect was put briskly by one 
George Ritso in his poem Kew Gardens (1763): 


Here Britons view (nor wander far from home), 
The boasted Monuments of Greece and Rome. 

Our wond’ring Sight what various Structures strike! 
Th’Alhambra grotesque, or the Fane antique. 

The pleas’d Spectator lifts his curious Eyes, 

Sees mooned Mosques and mimic Temples rise; 

Of fabled Phoebus here the bright abode, 

There the proud Seat of China’s great Pagod: 
Religious Lies of ev’ry Age and Clime — 

And recent Ruins, nothing hurt by Time. 


The Roman arch remains. So of course does the Pagoda, impaired 
only by the loss of its iron dragons of vari-coloured glaze which 
curled and glittered at each corner of each roof and produced, said 
a contemporary, ‘a most dazzling reflection’. Time like an ever- 
rolling stream has borne away the other exhibits, and Chambers 
himself reverted (to the good of English architecture) to the classical 
tradition. But his books also aroused controversy — especially the 
Dissertation on Oriental Gardening (1772). This famous volume 
describes Chinese gardening as an art of extreme sophistication 
which plays on emotion as music does — one has gardens for each 
season, each mood, each walk of life. The three main kinds are the 
pleasing, the terrible and the surprising. The pleasing is gay and 
light; the terrible is gloomy and macabre, with a supply of bats, 
owls, vultures, wolves, tigers, howling jackals, gibbets, instruments 
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of torture, and temples to the God of Vengeance — a cross, one 
would say, between a menagerie and a Chamber of Horrors. And 
the surprising (if one has any capacity for surprise left) ‘are of the 
romantic kind’, with underground vaults, pale statues of ‘antient 
kings and heroes’, and the melody of flutes and running water. 
Among other effects the spectator is subjected to 


repeated shocks of electrical impulse, with showers of artificial 
rain, of sudden violent gusts of wind, and instantaneous ex- 
plosions of fire; the earth trembles under him by the power of 
confined air; and his ears are successively struck with many 
different sounds . . . some resembling the cries of men in tor- 
ment, others the roar of bulls and howl of ferocious animals... 
and others imitate thunder, the raging of the sea, the explosion 
of cannon, the sound of trumpets, and all the noise of war. 


To retail all Chambers’s wonders would need — indeed, did need — a 
volume; all one can say here is that they leave the ineradicable im- 
pression that he had made the tour of Marco Polo in the spirit of 
Sir John Mandeville. Fortunately in England the influence of his 
theories was restricted, though it ravaged the Continent. Mr Tyers, 
the proprietor of Vauxhall and therefore perhaps addicted to the 
fanciful, tried to achieve one of these metaphysical gardens on his 
estate near Dorking: he made its scenes emblematic of human life, 
‘in some parts easy, smooth, and level, in others rugged and uneven’. 
There was a ‘Valley of the Shadow of Death’, with coffins instead of 
columns, and a garnish of skulls and mortuary inscriptions. But this 
folly was as mortal as the rest. 

And finally, as the cult of irregular beauty triumphed everywhere 
in the Romantic movement, so did the cult of exotic art achieve its 
peak (though by no means its conclusion) in a blaze of glory at 
Brighton, where the Pavilion provoked excited gossip during its 
erection and, according to Farington’s Diary, was not unplausibly 
supposed to be ‘in imitation of the Kremlin at Moscow’. The 
romantic Orientalism of Byron, and the enthusiastic fancies of the 
Regent, belong to the same movement of taste. I borrow from Mr 
John Steegmann an irresistible paragraph which conjures up the 
scene as well as words can: 


In the last years of his regency and the first years of his reign, 
the domes and minarets rose under his direction, the cast-iron 
pillars, entwined with cast-iron serpents, sprang up to branch 
into palm-leaves of copper, or to support a glowing Oriental 
sky half-covered with the leaves of some huge nenuphar or a 
fruit-laden plantain, from whose calix hangs a golden dragon, 
swinging in his claws a chandelier, itself adorned with six more 
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dragons, each holding in his mouth a lotus-flower. Yet more 
dragons and winged serpents fly round the cornices, and from 
their gilded coils draped curtains hung across the windows, 
half-obscuring the view across the Steyne. The great saloon, 
inadequately described as the Music Room, is the climax of the 
Pavilion, the climax, in fact, of Chinoiserie in England, perhaps 
in Europe. 


So we take leave of the subject, with the First Gentleman of Europe 
impersonating the First Potentate of Asia and, amid the horse-shoe 
arches and bulging onion-domes which Repton and Nash conjured 
up out of his enthusiasm, vying in exotic splendour with monarchs 
of the East: 


Lord of the fruits of Tartary, 

Her rivers silver-pale: 
Lord of the hills of Tartary, 

Glen, thicket, wood, and dale: 
Her flashing stars, her scented breeze, 
Her trembling lakes, like foamless seas, 
Her bird-delighting citron-trees, 

In every purple vale. 
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A REVIEW 
R. A. FISHER 


THE Report of the Royal Commission on Population is a disappoint- 
ing production. ‘Our inquiry has occupied us for five years’ say 
the Commissioners rather complacently, in their General Conclusion. 
... ‘Few Royal Commissions have sat longer or wrestled with more 
difficult and disputed material.’ One need not condemn such an 
opening outright. Perhaps some of the difficulties have been over- 
come, and the disputes resolved. However, if we read further, 
nothing of the sort appears. The General Conclusion burbles on 
from — ought one to say — its undistinguished beginning, to its 
last sentence: ‘Our inquiry has convinced us that the relation between: 
the trend of family size and community outlook and policies is 
peculiarly close, and underlying all our recommendations is our 
concern to have this fact recognized so that in all relevant branches 
of policy and administration the population factor will be taken 
into account.’ These are, of course, thoroughly ‘weighty’ words, 
but no one could pretend that they convey very distinct ideas. 

In fact the Royal Commission appears gravely to have under- 
estimated its task: ‘to examine the facts relating to the present 
population trends in Great Britain; to investigate the causes of these 
trends and to consider their probable consequences; to consider 
what measures, if any, should be taken in the national interest to 
influence the future trend of population; and to make recommenda- 
tions’. No one need be tempted to think that this is an easy 
programme to fulfil. It asks for the highest technical competence 
in biology, and in statistics. It asks for constructive thought informed 
by such technical competence. Sociological causation is not so well 
understood that we can disregard the limits of our knowledge. The 
task requires at least an appreciation of such light as thinkers of 
many nations have been able to throw upon it. 

Statistics is pre-eminently a subject in which technical advances in 
recent ycars have been conspicuous. But it has always been a subject 
full of easy fallacies. It is therefore one to which clarity of thought 
and a certain refinement of diction are appropriate, just because 
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slovenly and ambiguous language is used by the dishonest for 
falsification, and leads the muddle-headed into confusion. Distinc- 
tions have to be drawn, and it is now not difficult to draw them in 
familiar yet precise language. We need not be ‘had’ by the joke that 
‘white sheep eat more than black sheep’. Unfortunately, the authors 
of the report have little appreciation of such niceties. In section 113 
(p. 46) they give a table showing the numbers of legitimate and 
illegitimate births, in groups of three years each, from 1937 to 1948. 
In the first group, centred on 1938, the illegitimate are shown as 31 
out of 703, or about 4.4 per cent. In the last, centred on 1947, as 
54 out of 932, or 5.8 per cent. The increase in the proportion 
illegitimate is about one in three. The fact is a striking and a curious 
one, though, perhaps, ephemeral. It must have its sociological 
explanation. It is emphasized by the data of a later table (p. 47) 
showing the percentage of persons married in different age groups 
at the Census date of 1931, and in 1947, The percentages married 
have gone up considerably. In the age group 20-24 from 19.7 per 
cent to 32.5 per cent, in the next age group, 25-29, from 55.3 per 
cent to 67.0 per cent. From 30 to 34 years the increase is from 
75.7 per cent to 81.0 per cent. The dates do not exactly tally, but it 
would appear that the opportunities for illegitimate natality had 
contracted notably. 

The Commissioners do not call attention to this comparison 
between the two tables, though they are visible at the same opening 
of their Report. Their comment on the first table ends: ‘The table 
shows plainly that much the greater part of the rise in total births 
has come from an increase in the number of legitimate births, and it 
is this increase which will command our subsequent attention.’ 
The fact is that the Commissioners do not really want to consider 
illegitimate births; they only want to have ‘considered’ them, and 
got them out of the way. They therefore state, as though it were a 
satisfying summary, that the white sheep have increased more than 
the black sheep. Really rather a slovenly evasion of one of the 
trends of which they were to investigate the causes and to consider 
the probable consequences. 

Of course the reviewer knows no more than the Commissioners 
what are the causes of this particular fact. He knows only, from 
experience in scientific research, that an unexpected contrast, 
revealed by the subdivision of heterogeneous material, is likely to 
throw light on the interpretation of the whole. Possibly an increasing 
proportion of all births, legitimate and illegitimate alike, are the 
‘unwanted’ consequences of carelessness and incompetence, as 
many illegitimate births must be. Possibly it was easier to pass off 


j illegitimate births as legitimate before ‘all this registration’ came in. 


Possibly the matter has little sociological importance; it does, how- 
Cc 
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ever, seem to illustrate how lightly the Commissioners have taken 
their charge to ‘investigate the causes’, and how little progress they 
have made to this end. 

At a somewhat deeper level, a common fallacy in statistical infer- 
ence bearing on human affairs is to ignore the continuity of human 
intentions. We may experiment with laboratory animals, or with 
bacteria, with confidence that our experience of their behaviour, at a 
higher or lower temperature for example, represents their uncon- 
ditional reaction to these imposed elements of their environment. 
We need not regard the bacteria as in any degree carrying out af 
preconceived programme, adjusting their reactions to, and in a sense 
mastering the conditions in which we choose to place them. Their 
instantaneous reaction can, therefore, be related to their instan- 
taneous conditions, so as to yield an effectively reliable prediction 
of their reactions in other conditions of our choice. Perhaps the 
same would be true of human beings if the time scale of the observa- 
tions were long compared with the duration of individual lives, 
and were extended to include the duration of traditional institutions 
and ideals. But it is certainly not true of year to year comparisons 
of demographic data. 

Professor J. B. S. Haldane once fell, if 1 understand the situation 
rightly, into the fallacy of treating observations of human family 
histories as though they were data on passive experimental subjects. 
He argued that because the deaths from haemolytic disease ascribable 
to the Rhesus factor always eliminated one dominant and one 
recessive gene, while in the population from which they were 
eliminated the dominants were more numerous than the recessives 
in the ratio 3 : 2, that therefore this cause of death must be making 
the recessives progressively rarer. The inference seems a straight- 
forward one from the experimental standpoint. The fallacy lay, | 
believe, in the assumption that human parents always react ‘pas- 
sively’ to whatever happens to them. In fact, bereaved parents, as 
Stevenson showed rather copiously from the data of the Census of 
1911, compensate or overcompensate the loss of children through 
early death, by an increased birth-rate, and as the additional children, 
if recessive, are not liable to haemolytic disease, the selective influence 
of such deaths may not improbably be affecting the gene-ratio in 
the opposite direction from that which was inferred. 

I take the example only for its general application. No member 
of the Commission has, I presume, the intellectual status or the 
scientific acumen of Professor Haldane. Certainly Dr Stevenson’s 
penetrating observation has not influenced their discussion of the 
causes of the fall in the birth rate from the mid-nineteenth century, 
although the fall in the death rate of infants and children has been a 
striking feature of this period. As a general criticism it bears hardly 
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on the numerous tables of Chapter 6, devoted to The recent increase 
in births; here are very detailed comparisons between the numbers 
of children registered to groups of parents classified according to the 
dates of marriage, with ‘expected’ numbers; the basis of the expec- 
tation being that reproductive activity depends only on the interval 
since marriage, and not on such circumstances as age and occupation, 
to which previous writers have largely attended, and which are not 
likely to be unimportant, or unchanged from one period to another. 
One can understand such calculations being undertaken in naive 
| curiosity as to how they will turn out; it is less than reassuring 
that they should be presented, presumably as an attempted analysis 
of the causes of the post-war rise in reproduction, without a sign 
that reflection has produced any doubt as to their relevance. The 
treatment of the human material as ‘passive’ pervades the whole 
Report, which is full of such phrases as (p. 61): “As we have seen, the 
increase in births can be attributed almost wholly to the large number 
of marriages that have been contracted over the past ten or fifteen 
years.” As though no one ever married with the intention of having 
a family, or as though others did not marry only because they knew 
they need not. 

I have given my impression of the Commissioners’ attitude to their 
task, and of their technical preparedness for it on the statistical side. 
On a broad view, however, the most remarkable feature of their 
Report is the avoidance of mention of human quality. This question 
subtends their inquiry at almost every point, and the avoidance must 
have been deliberate and perhaps even political. It would seem diffi- 
cult to discuss the effects on national wellbeing of an increasing, or of 
a decreasing, population, without somehow stumbling on the crude 
fact that of some sorts of people we have too few, and of others too 
many; that some people add to the happiness, strength and welfare of 
their compatriots,while others conduce to unhappiness,weakness and 
poverty. It must have been difficult to get through a chapter on 
Replacement with so scant a recognition of the fact that biological 
replacement is so much less effective in the occupational groups to 
which (with increasing care and precision) the ablest children of all 
classes are being promoted, than in those from which they are being 
removed. There are, however, in Chapter 15 five pages on Differential 
Fertility. The massive differences between occupational groups is 
played down, and the question narrowed to differences in intelligence 
(important enough perhaps, but far from being the whole source of 
anxiety) between parents of the same social class. And here a mild 
admission is made: ‘We are not in a position to evaluate the expert 
evidence we have received to the effect that there is inherent in the 
differential birth rate a tendency towards lowering the average level 
of intelligence of the nation. This evidence, tentative and incon- 
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clusive though it is, but backed by an impressive weight of expert f 
authority, raises very serious issues. There is an urgent need for f 
further research...’ Certainly there must be. It is only eighty 
years, scarcely three generations, since Galton published his 
Hereditary Genius. 

The particular proposals of the Commission need to be considered 
in the light of the situation as it had developed in the inter-war 
period. Births at that time had fallen to a level considerably below 
that necessary for replacement, and were conspicuously low in those 
professional and technical or skilled occupations to which the ablest 
children in the schools were being drafted. It was common ground 
that many parents or potential parents would like to have more 
children, if they could afford them. The economic pressure felt 
consisted in the fact that of two persons doing equivalent work, the 
material amenities enjoyed, or the ‘standard of living’, was neces- 
sarily lower for the one supporting the larger family. Economic 
relief for parents, compared with non-parents of the same status, was 
seen to be a rational, and hoped to be an effectual, means of 
promoting fertility. 

To be effectual in levelling the disparity of the standard of living, 
the relief, if valued in cash terms, would have to be higher for larger 
family incomes than for smaller ones. The bitterness of class- 
conscious politics need, however, never have been intruded into the 
question of population replacement, for it was concerned only with 
the question: within any occupational class should non-parents 
enjoy a higher standard of living than parents, and if so to what 
extent? Up to 1938 Britain and Russia were the only countries of 
Europe which had not adopted some public measure of family 
allowances, and since that year, in their different ways, they too 
have accepted the principle. 

The British method, based on the Beveridge Report, was not very 
adroit; it consisted in a payment out of public funds of five shillings 
a week for each dependent child after the first. The higher paid 
worker thus received relatively less relief, indeed since the payment 
was subject to income tax he received absolutely less. However, in 
its effect on the mass of the people the measure was entirely beneficial, 
and there was every possibility that, as the principle came to be 
better understood, the measure of social justice afforded by it to 
the poorer wage earners would be extended by national insurance, 
or professional schemes, contributory or non-contributory, to 
better paid groups. A special source of relief for these was readily 
at hand in the allowance for children in assessing income tax; with 
the great rise in taxation in recent years this relief has been of 
increasing importance. 

In addition to economic readjustments aimed at equalizing the 
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| standard of living between households in other respects comparable, 
| but supporting varying numbers of children, numerous suggestions 
have from time to time been advocated for benefiting children directly 
through increased ‘social services’. A difficulty about these pro- 
posals, very difficult to assess, is that the officials required would 
necessarily absorb public money, and their employment might be 
neither better for the children, nor more conducive to the persuasion 
of parents to produce them, than the same expenditure through the 
hands of the mothers. The officials needed for administration and 
inspection might indeed cost much more than the children. Psycho- 
| logically also it is by no means certain that the satisfactions sought 
- by those who wish to have families are not attenuated in proportion 
as the families are taken ‘off their hands’. 

The Commission set out their ‘guiding principles and assump- 
tions’ at the end of Chapter 17 (p. 180): 

‘(1) that there is an urgent need to give further financial assistance 
to parents in order to maintain the valuable but very moderate 
improvement in the relative economic position of the family which 
has been effected since 1938; 

(2) that assistance in the form of free grants made to parents 
from public funds must be based on the principle of equal assistance 
to parents of all classes and income levels; 

(3) that the ordinary economic deterrents to parenthood are 
aggravated in the higher and upper-medium income ranges by an 
unfair incidence of taxation, and that parents in these income 
ranges are entitled to such further tax reliefs as can be justified on 
the grounds of fiscal equity’. 

Fortunately the second ‘principle or assumption’, the reasons for 
which seem to be outside the Commission’s function, is contradicted 
by the third. Indeed, the most useful proposal made by the Com- 
mission (number 7) is ‘that in computing the income chargeable to 
income tax, the deduction made from the income in respect of each 
dependent child should be either £60 as at present (as a minimum); 
or one-tenth of the earned income up to £1000 plus one-twentieth 
of any earned income in excess of £1000, subject to a maximum 
deduction of £150’. Such a reform, though it does nothing for the 
important group earning £300 to £600 a year, would be at present 
rates of tax a small contribution towards equalizing the standard of 
living between parents and non-parents in the professions. A second 
proposal (6) which we must hope ‘can be justified on grounds of 
fiscal equity’ is that children’s allowances for officers should be 
reintroduced in the fighting services. Their abolition was indefensible. 
Other proposals include an increase of general family allowances 
from five shillings to seven, or to ten for older children. This would 
go some way towards retaining their original purchasing power, 
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especially as the Commission proposes that they should now be 
exempt from income tax. 

The economic proposals of the Commission are thus slight, and 
on the whole amount to no more, if they were immediately imple- 
mented, than such piecemeal reform as would normally be expected 
during the five years of its sessions. For, naturally, reforms within 
its terms of reference are postponed during the deliberations of a 
Commission. This indeed is often the intention of the Government 
in appointing one. 

As for social services, the Commission has evidently let itself go, 
with all the zest of a schoolgirls’ debating society. Help in the home; 
day nurseries; children’s home service; nursery schools and classes; 
residential nurseries; ‘sitters-in’; are all discussed with considerable 
elaboration of detail. There are further sections on washing; family 
holidays, and holidays for mothers; with a dozen more detailed 
proposals for the Health Service. Of course the Commission has no 
special qualifications for dealing with questions most of which could 
best be decided on the spot by a mother or a nurse. Nor do they 
seem to have gathered evidence relevant to these needs. Most of 
what they suggest, if implemented, would, of course, be sometimes 
useful to some mothers. This is, however, a very different thing 
from saying that the mothers would prefer such services to their 
cost paid in cash, or that their introduction would be an economically 
effective way of promoting fertility. 

The Report is immediately followed by a ‘Note of Reservation’ 
by Mrs M. C. Jay. Mrs Jay is in general agreement with her fellow- 
commissioners, but wishes to advocate in addition ‘the complete 
abolition of private fees’ in education. “This must not’, of course, 
‘involve any decline in the teaching and academic standards at our 
existing expensive schools...’ One might have supposed that this 
proposal to abolish the public schools, on the grounds of ‘the present 
narrow Class selection of entrants’, was outside the terms of reference 
of a Commission on Population, but Mrs Jay has a case. She has no 
difficulty in showing that the proposals of the Commission do little 
to mitigate the burden of parenthood at incomes over £500 a year, 
and that educational charges are heavy. If it were possible to show 
further that the income of families in this group with dependent 
children could not without injustice be expanded to meet educational 
costs, her case for the abolition of the traditional education of the 
middle and upper classes would be complete. Unfortunately for her 
case the Commission had received evidence from Mr Harrod, 
showing that a compulsory contributory scheme of insurance, 
analagous to the Superannuation Scheme in force in our universities, 
would meet the economic requirements without cost to the State. 

Mrs Jay (of whose political affiliations I know nothing) deals 
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with this difficulty with all the grace and charm of a crypto- 
communist: “The Report has already concluded that a scheme on 
these lines would involve social injustice and serious administrative 
difficulties. The defenders of this type of scheme try to pretend that 
| jtis a mere transfer within the wealthier classes; but in fact, of course, 
| if the taxation powers of the State are used to raise revenue for this 
purpose, the decision to devote it to subsidizing expensive education 
by the rich is essentially a decision to devote to that purpose public 
revenue which might have been used to improve the general educa- 
tion system or some other social service’ (p. 234). It is but fair to 
point out that the Commission is not responsible for this “Reserva- 
tion’; still it is surprising that the Chairman should have allowed this 
piece of nastiness to be printed with his report. I do not know 
exactly what proposals Mr Harrod put at the disposal of the 
Commission. He is, however, a distinguished economist, and is not 
likely to ‘try to pretend’, i.e. to insinuate falsely. Indeed Mrs Jay’s 
venom seems only intended to provide cover for a very peculiar piece 
of special pleading of her own, whereby it is argued that funds col- 
lected compulsorily under the authority of the State (as in Federated 
Superannuation payment) cannot without ‘social injustice’ be 
applied to the purposes for which they are levied. It seems a difficult 
thesis to maintain in any free society. 


2 
A PREDICAMENT 


R. F. HARROLD 


OnE of the most important problems considered by the Royal 
Commission on Population is that which springs from the large and 
continuing growth of old people in our population. The Commission 
could not be expected to offer a radical solution to this problem, but 
it is one which will bear a slightly freer consideration than they were 
able to give it. 

There is not, of course, anything objectionable in an old person 
per se; but we cannot do with so many of them. If the Report does 
anything it makes clear that they are like the Old Man of the Sea 
on the shoulders of Sinbad; preparing to strangle and crush us to 
death. 


Between 1871 and 1947 the number of people over 65 in 
Great Britain increased fourfold...and the proportion of 
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people over 65 to the whole rose from 4.8 per cent to 10.4 per 
cent (para. 297). 

If future mortality shows no reduction on present levels, the 
number of people over 65 may be expected to grow from 5.0 
millions in 1947 to 7.3 millions in 1977. If death rates fall in 
future in the same sort of way as they have been falling over the 
last half-century, the increase in the number of the old will be 
even greater (on this assumption, the number of people over 65 
in 1977 would be as high as 8.2 millions); while if death rates 
at high ages should fall substantially, the increase might be 
very great indeed. This large further increase in the numbers of 
the old will occur during a period in which the numbers of the 
working population are unlikely to increase at all, and may 
possibly decline (para. 298). 

On assumptions which make no allowance for any future 
fall in mortality (and therefore probably under-estimate the 
cost for future years)... the total cost of retirement pensions 
[under the National Insurance Act of 1946] is estimated as 
follows: 

Cost of Retirement Pensions 
1948 
1958 
1968 


1978 £501,000,000 


This great increase in cost will be met entirely from the National 
Exchequer . . . The 1978 figure represents about 4s. in the pound 
on the present yield of income tax... About one-fifth of the 
automatic increase in the revenue which may reasonably be 
postulated for the future will be absorbed in meeting these 
pension charges. If the rate of pension is still further raised, 
the expenditure will of course rise that much faster (paras. 
304 and 305). 

The burden of maintaining the old . . . consists in the excess 
of the consumption by the old over their production. It is the 
fact that (with some exceptions) the old consume without 
producing which differentiates them from the active population 
and makes of them a factor reducing the average standard of 
living of the community (para. 296). 

As the proportion of the electorate on pension is going to 
rise steadily, the strength of the pensioners as a political pressure 
group, already very considerable, may be expected to grow 
(para. 305). 

With still further ageing the competition for promotion must 
be expected to increase... the tendency will be for only the 
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most exceptional of the younger people to be promoted 
(para. 318). 

It thus seems possible that a society in which the proportion 
of young people is diminishing will become dangerously unpro- 
gressive, falling behind other communities not only in technical 
efficiency and economic welfare but in intellectual and artistic 
achievement as well (para. 321). 

Taken together these reductions in mortality [over the last 
hundred years] constitute a revolution in the conditions of 
human life. The causes of this revolution are not difficult to 
name, though their relative importance would be less easy to 
assign. Nineteenth-century sanitation, with its great achieve- 
ments in water supply, urban cleanliness and sewage disposal, 
was certainly a major factor in minimizing the epidemics of 
infectious disease which had been such powerful killers. Pro- 
gress in medical knowledge was an important influence both in 
its bearing on public sanitation and in many other contexts. 
Rising standards of living and of education, both general and 
specifically hygienic, and the development of social services 
must also have contributed a good deal (para. 48). 

Since 1870...the acceleration in mortality decline was 
most evident at the older ages, at which the fall had previously 
been rather slow (para. 50). 

In very recent years...(since about 1939), death rates at 
high ages have been falling much faster than over the last half- 
century as a whole; and it is possible that this rather exceptional 
drop may be the precursor of considerable further reductions in 
future. It is true that there is a special factor to which the recent 
change of trend must be at least partly attributed, namely the 
recent advances in medical knowledge associated with the use of 
sulphonamides and pencillin. The effect of these improve- 
ments in reducing mortality at high ages has undoubtedly been 
important. We cannot assume, however, that it has yet been 
exhausted. Moreover, there are other factors which may tend 
in future to accelerate the fall in death rates at high ages. 
Among these are the recent increase in the amount of medical 
research devoted to the diseases of old age, and the greater 
attention now being paid to the care and welfare of old people 
generally (para. 171). 


I have quoted at length and have chosen the quotations to show 
successively (a) the present situation, (b) how things may be expected 
to develop over the next thirty years, (c) the sort of effect we may 
expect on our economic and budgetary situation (which may be 
summed up as a fall in our standard of life), (d) some other by- 
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products, e.g. on politics, on chances of career advancement for the 
young and middle-aged, on our general vitality as a community, and 
finally (e) the causes behind this astonishing change in our affairs. 

All this can only lead to reflections of the gravest character, which 
are increased substantially when it is realized, what is by no means 
apparent from these quotations, that we have not yet suffered any of 
the evil results which are coming. It might be thought that our 
present economic discontents and difficulties are in part due to these 
causes, but the truth is that up to now we have benefited from the 
changes in age distribution which have taken place since the Victorian 
era ended. One final quotation will make this clear: 


Between 1891 and 1947 the number of people aged 15-64 
per consumer has risen from .60 to .68 — this change in age 
balance has been an appreciable factor in the rise in our standard 
of life over the last seventy years. 


The position can be summed up thus. Changing patterns of birth 
rate and mortality have, in the first half of the twentieth century, 
been increasing the proportion of producers to consumers: in the 
second half the swing is going to be heavily the other way. Our 
present troubles are due to wholly different causes and to these is 
now to be added this new source of trouble: Ossa is going to be 
piled upon Pelion. 

Now, the first thing to note is that all this is not an Act of God 
before which we must fold our arms and be submissive. This is an 
Act of Man — we have produced this situation by tampering with 
nature which effectively, if rather crudely, disposes of waste and 
useless elements. We it is who have made water clean, where God 
made it decently dirty, we have built sewage farms, we have developed 
social services, we have discovered the sulphonamides and pencillin 
and insulin, we (even now) are increasing the amount of medical 
research devoted to the diseases of old age. Just as Sinbad, if my 
memory serves me, invited the Old Man to climb on his back, and 
thus created his life and death predicament, our predicament also 
is of our own contriving. And this, in my view, is important when 
one turns to consider what can or should be done about it. Not only 
may it suggest the nature of a possible solution, but more important 
it indicates, in my view, that there would be nothing impious in 
seeking and adopting a solution. 

The Royal Commission made no attempt at all to suggest what 
might be done. This is hardly surprising inasmuch as the only 
measures which can meet the case involve the old dying earlier. 
Recommendations having this as their aim would certainly be strong 
meat for any Royal Commission. I am lucky enough not to be a 
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Royal Commission or even part of one and my contention is that we 
must face this problem squarely and boldly and that we need not feel 
that we are wicked in doing so: we ourselves have conjured up these 
old people who are strangling us. We must now conjure them down 
—or perish with their feet round our neck. 

To support this thesis let me indulge in reductio ad absurdum. 
Suppose one of our medical researchers found some means of pro- 
longing life to lengths hitherto undreamt of — not active life, but 
merely life. Some new drug would keep our old folk with us, not till 
80 or beyond as now, ailing somewhat, producing nothing, consum- 
ing a lot, but till 200 or 300 in the same condition, with their legs 
gripping our necks. What would we then do— not each of us 
individually, with our own lives and with those of our nearest and 
dearest — but what would we do as a community? The picture of 
reduced standards of life sketched in outline by the Royal Commis- 
sion is a picture of a paradise of well-being compared with the horror 
that would then lie ahead. The multitude of old mouths to feed, of 
old frames to clothe and shelter, of old crocks to nurse and care for — 
and all by the tiny minority, as they would then be, of the active 
members of the body politic; this presents an impossible picture of 
degradation. Yet the moral problem would be precisely the same. 
Those who now would say to me ‘We have no right to deprive these 
men and women of their chance to live till 80 or 90, we must do all 
we can, in the name of humanity, for their care and comfort’ should 
equally, in the new circumstances I have suggested, say to me ‘It 
is our duty to let these men and women live to two hundred and 
three hundred: we must struggle night and day, we fortunate younger 
ones, to brighten their declining years.’ 

The conclusion I draw is that there is no absolute right or wrong in 
this matter: no rule of conduct which forces us, irrespective of the 
consequences, to succour and prolong the life of the aged. The 
question is one of expediency and our rules must be working rules 
drawn up on a basis of common sense. On this basis the view I have 
reached is that our medical men and our developers of social services 
have already gone too far. Perhaps if they had gone yet further, if 
some astounding single discovery, such as I have suggested, had been 
made, we would have seen our way more clearly. As things are, the 
problem has crept upon us unawares. Many of us even now do not 
realize there is this problem. Not unnaturally, therefore, they have 
not been thinking of possible solutions, and may well recoil from the 
suggestion that we ought to do so. I suggest, nevertheless, that we 
must do so: we must look upon this matter as one of degree and of 
balance. If 200 or 300 were to become the normal span of life, harsh, 
insistent, crushing necessity would force us to say ‘No’ and to take 
counter measures. The facts adduced by the Royal Commission 
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lead me to the conclusion that, at our present figures, we have 
already over-stepped the mark and must work out what to do. 

Our aim must be to achieve a general reduction in the burden of 
old age which we are now bearing and which is certain, if we do 
nothing, to get ever more onerous. Before I suggest the sort of 
measures we should take, let me deal with a preliminary point of 
real importance. 

My quotation from para. 305 of the Report refers to ‘the strength 
of the pensioners as a political pressure group, already very con- 
siderable’ and which, in the view of the Royal Commission, ‘may be 
expected to grow’. No one who has discussed this question with a 
thoughtful Member of Parliament in circumstances in which he was 
confident of not being overheard and reported can doubt how grave 
the situation already is. The Old Age Pensioners are a very real 
menace in our politics. They have leisure to organize themselves and 
to make themselves a nuisance, they have small regard for the long- 
term effect of policies (for even in these pencillin days their expecta- 
tion of life is not long), they have simple objectives (more cash, 
*baccy, tea, food for themselves, but primarily more cash) and they 
have ever-increasing voting strength. There is a simple solution — 
disfranchise the lot. To do so would be no breach of the principle of 
universal suffrage as hitherto applied. We do not give votes to those 
under 21; we should take away votes from those over 70. That 
having been done and these pressure-groups having disappeared, the 
way would be clear to work out humane measures to thin their 
ranks. 

I would draw attention here to two words used in the preceding 
two paragraphs. The first I put into italics — the word ‘general’ at 
the beginning of the last paragraph but one: the second is the word 
‘humane’. These words indicate the general nature of the measures 
I propose to urge to achieve my objective. Hamlet said he had to be 
cruel to be kind: I wish to do better and, so far as possible, be kind 
to be kind. It will not be wholly possible. But certainly I am 
opposed to gas-chambers a la Nazi or to Special Police 4 la N.K.V.D. 
who are to knock on the doors of the aged who, after a quarter 
of an hour in which to dress, will go never to be seen again. I 
am indeed (as indicated by my choice of the word ‘general’) re- 
solutely against any policy which requires in any circumstances a 
decision that, on grounds of age, a particular person should cease 
to live. My aim is the introduction of measures which will lower the 
expectation of life of a// old people: in other words, I propose that we 
should go into reverse. Steps we have taken in the last hundred 
years, and more especially in the last twenty (see the concluding 
quotations above, viz. from paras. 48 and 171 of the Royal Com- 
mission Report) have lowered mortality both generally and also 
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among the aged. We must now, before it is too late, undo the 
damage. 

The precise measures to be adopted, especially in the medical 
field, are technical problems and perhaps a new Royal Commission 
should be appointed to make recommendations. The aim would 
have to be to devise plans which, so far as practicable, were selective 
in their effect, i.e. which hit hardest at the oldest in the community. 
If some of these measures also hit the young or the middle-aged we 
must not jib: indeed up to a point we should welcome this for all 
increases in mortality help, in the long run, to reduce the number of 
the aged. Nevertheless, it is clear that the right line is to find, if we 
can, measures which kill the old more freely than the young. The 
purity of our water supplies must not be generally tampered with, 
lest we all die of typhoid, but if impurities could be introduced 
(or not excluded) which the young and middle aged could tolerate 
more readily than could the aged, here would be a useful ‘general’ 
measure of the kind for which I am seeking. The old would not die 
off like flies, but the hazards they face would be to this extent 
increased and the vital statistics would begin to show the right trend. 
‘Many a mickle makes a muckle.’ Our aim should be to put into 
operation as many measures of this kind as scientific ingenuity can 
devise and our humanitarian impulses approve as proper and 
appropriate. 

Time must, of course, elapse before the new Royal Commission, 
with its scientific panels, could report. We must not be hasty. As 
the Royal Commission on Population point out in their report 
passim, these population problems are essentially long-term. The 
Old Man of the Sea is already up on our shoulders but we are by no 
means nearly strangled yet. Nevertheless, we must not be too dilatory 
and certain obvious measures, mainly of a negative kind, could be 
launched at once while the new Commission’s labours were pro- 
ceeding. All the special medical research into the diseases of old age 
should be stopped forthwith; indeed all the researchers should be 
switched to devising anti-old-age measures of the humane kind 
outlined above; instructions should be given that hospitals must 
show a general preference in making beds and other facilities avail- 
able for the young and middle-aged as against the old; all Social 
Service policy should be examined to ensure that, while keeping 
hardship to a minimum, we were not actively engaged in courses 
designed to prolong lives already over-long. 

I feel confident that the many steps, positive and negative, which 
we should find it possible to take would produce striking results of 
great benefit to the community as a whole and also that we could do 
all this in such a way that no moralist could say, with justice, that 
we were defying the laws of God or man. We would, as I have 
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indicated earlier, merely be reversing a process of our own devising 
which we judge to have gone too far and to be doing us damage, 
soon, if we do not go into reverse, to prove devastating. 

There is, however, one point which should not be overlooked. 
The Commission defined ‘the old’ (and I have accepted the defini- 
tion) as those who consume more than they produce, and in the last 
resort those who merely ‘live’ without contributing anything. And 
the present trend towards compulsory retirement at the age of 65 or 
70 adds meaning to this definition. But there is no doubt that some 
of the research of recent years into the medical problems of old age 
has been directed towards maintaining the elderly in a state more 
useful to society than would otherwise be the case. Such research is, 
of course, to be encouraged. But if it is to have a beneficial result, 
the opportunity must be given to the elderly to continue their former 
contribution to the wealth and welfare of their society or to find a 
new and appropriate outlet for their energies. The limitation of the 
earnings of Old Age Pensioners, the compulsory retirement of the 
able and alert elderly, are measures which deprive our society of a 
small but important mitigation of its predicament. The time might 
even come when it would be reasonable to raise the age at which a 
man qualified for a pension. But, whatever might be done in this 
direction, the problem of ‘the old’, as defined by the Commission, 
remains. 

I have already referred to Sinbad the Sailor in the preceding 
paragraphs. The story of his struggle with the Old Man of the Sea 
might indeed have been written by some old Arabian who foresaw 
the contemporary British plight and was moved to compose an 
allegory. Sinbad’s solution of his problem suggests perhaps the 
most humane and pleasing solution of ours. He contrived to make 
the Old Man drunk and so his hold was loosened. Could we not do 
the same? Already, because of the so-called Dollar Gap, most of 
our whisky goes to the United States. Why should not production of 
gin be stepped up and all of it be reserved, cheap, for the aged? 
Once again, as in the eighteenth century, let us have an era (to 
quote Professor Trevelyan) of ‘cheap and deadly gin’. This act of 
splendid self-denial by the middle-aged would (if the stories of the 
anti-alcohol people are in any way true) materially hasten the end 
I have in view and which I have here propounded for the very serious 
consideration of all who are alarmed and despondent about the 
future of Britain, already punch-drunk from other causes and now 
about to be pounded by a new and grim opponent. 
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CENSORSHIP OF LITERATURE UNDER THE 
SECOND EMPIRE 


PHILIP SPENCER 


‘GIVE me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according 
to conscience, above all liberties.” The voice and intonation are 
Milton’s, but the sentiment might have been expressed by any 
serious writer under the Second Empire. Flaubert has his own 
characteristic version: ‘La censure, quelle qu’elle soit, me parait 
une monstruosité, une chose pire que |’homicide; |’attentat contre 
la pensée est un crime de lése-Ame.”! 

Before Napoleon III clamped down on literature, however, there 
had been a moment’s respite, the glimpse of a golden age. The 
restrictions imposed under Louis Philippe’s regime were swept away 
in the torrent of liberal legislation that followed the proclamation 
of a Republic in February 1848, and for a few months journalists, 
playwrights, novelists and critics enjoyed an intoxicating freedom to 
say what they pleased in whatever way they liked. The floodgates 
once open, papers and pamphlets, songs and scurrilities came pour- 
ing out, and every eccentric seized the chance to do a little proselytiz- 
ing. The editor of Le Bienfaisant offered free medical treatment to 
regular subscribers; in L’Ami du Peuple Raspail prematurely 
abolished the title of Monsieur; and Declergues, of Le Christ 
républicain, championed the rights of French womanhood and in 
their name demanded the castration of all priests everywhere, not 
excluding the Pope. But such suggestions were scarcely calculated 
to pacify conservative opinion: already critics like the Swiss Cher- 
buliez were wagging their heads and predicting the destruction of 
society if no curb was applied to the eloquence of their political 
opponents; and when the Days of June brought fighting and blood- 
shed to the streets of Paris, middle-class opinion was sufficiently 
alarmed to insist on the imposition of some restraint on the papers 
that were supposed to have stirred up the trouble. So from August 
1848 it was again obligatory for papers to produce caution-money 
and to pay stamp-duty. The first measure dipped deep into their 
exchequer; the second sent up their price and therefore cut down 
their circulation. At the same time the Government distributed fines 
with an almost oriental liberality so that, to take one example among 
many, by June 1849 Le Peuple, organ of the much feared Proudhon, 
was in debt to the tune of 59,000 francs, while selling at only five 
centimes a copy. Next month a law consummated what had already 


1 FLAUBERT, Correspondance, III, 59. 
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been begun by decree, and papers could be suppressed by court 
ruling. Meanwhile the theatre, which the Provisional Government 
completely enfranchised, had called attention to itself by an indiscreet 
use of unconventional language and unconventional situations, and 
it had scarcely begun to enjoy its liberty before censorship returned 
on the tide of reaction. By July 1850, when further measures were 
introduced, freedom of the Press was dead: it only remained for 
Louis Napoleon — Napoleon III as he would shortly become — to 
hammer a few more nails into the coffin as a guarantee against any 
unexpected and unwelcome resurrection, and to shed one or two 
crocodile tears at the grave-side. 

The Revolution of 1848 had given a startling demonstration of 
the political power of the Press; no sooner was Louis Philippe 
safely the other side of the Channel than journalists of all colours 
divided administrative offices among themselves with a generous 
disregard for qualifications and experience. Of the regular contribu- 
tors to Le National Bastide, Marrast, Duclerc, Clément Thomas, 
Trélat, Charras, Dussand, Belliard and Caylus all found convenient 
posts: not one of the staff was unprovided for. Among the more 
eminent men of letters Lamartine was head of the Provisional 
Government, Victor Hugo became maire of his arrondissement, 
Bouilhet set up as candidate for the Seine-Inférieure and even Flau- 
bert, in a moment of aberration, toyed with the idea of taking a post 
in one of the French Embassies in the Middle East. Almost by 
definition, a writer was a politician. When, therefore, a right-wing 
government was once more installed in power, it tended to regard 
with suspicion any manifestation of literary ability, and a lean time 
began for those who remained in the arena and clung to their demo- 
cratic beliefs. They knew worry, prison, poverty. Le Travailleur, a 
paper in which George Sand took a particular interest, was bled 
white by fines and prosecutions, and the editor, a self-educated 
workman, went to prison for eight months, leaving his wife and five 
children penniless. His was one case out of many. 

Under the July Monarchy Emile de Girardin and Dr Véron, the 
two most powerful newspaper proprietors, first hit on the idea of 
attracting readers by serializing popular novels, and the enterprise 
brought in a rich harvest. Whereas in 1836 there were only 70,000 
newspaper readers in the whole country, the number in Paris alone 
leapt to 200,000 within ten years. But the novelists who earned 
large sales were not complacent supporters of the existing regime; 
they were men like Eugéne Sue and Frédéric Soulié, whose melo- 
dramatic stories, however innocent of economic theory and social 
policy, inflamed the resentment felt by working men for a govern- 
ment that was either powerless or unwilling to palliate and prevent 
unemployment and underpay. There was not an orthodox critic who 
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did not deplore the effects of the roman-feuilleton. Under Louis 
Philippe, however, when peace seemed so secure and every Vol- 
tairian bourgeois enjoyed a cut at the administration, nothing could 
be done; but as soon as public opinion had veered round, legislation 
was introduced — the /oi Tinguy of July 1850 — which, by imposing 
additional stamp-duty, eliminated the serialized novel and ensured 
its replacement by anodyne personalia and travel-accounts. So 
another source of literary income was blocked up. 

The effect of these measures on the Press was to encourage 
triviality and libel; if fiction was expelled in the garb of the roman- 
feuilleton, it slipped back disguised as the Chronique de Paris. For 
the readers of the Second Empire truth was altogether too sober and 
forbidding a lady for her company to be overmuch enjoyed, and 
where scandal did not exist, it had to be invented. Not that much 
invention was necessary in the cases of Cora Pearl, Giulia Barucci, 
Anna Deslions and Esther Guimond, and column after column was 
devoted to their private affairs, interspersed with snippets about 
Worth, the dress-maker, Markowski, the dancing-master, Gramont- 
Caderousse, the spendthrift, and Mangin, the charlatan. 

Such topics offered an easy escape from the dangers of govern- 
mental interference, but when a writer of integrity and purposeful- 
ness wished to discuss a weightier matter, he had constantly to be- 
ware of official susceptibility and retaliation. Du Camp has described 
his own difficulties, how he would twist his pen round in his fingers 
and hesitate over word after word for fear of uttering uncon- 
sciously some heterodox opinion; as before the penitential court 
there were sins of thought and word, commission and omission." 
The Goncourts speak indeed of a White Terror. The phrase is, 
perhaps, too strong; but in the pages of every competent journalist 
of the period there is some reference to the exaggerated caution he 
had to exercise — in Hector Pessard, who talks of journalists as 
victims tortured by the Imperial regime;? in Eugéne Pelletan, who 
declares that France is afraid of thought as though it were a disease;* 
in Prévost-Paradol, who revolts at his subjection to the caprice of 
some unlettered imbecile. ‘ 

For censorship aroused hot resentment which turned to bitter 
hostility. One of the most striking characteristics of the Second 
Empire is the almost unanimous opposition to the regime among 
men of letters — an opposition that showed no sign of slackening 
as the years went by. By searching carefully it is possible to draw up 
alist of apostates and see them at work: Octave Feuillet, the insipid 


1 Du Camp, Souvenirs littéraires, 1882-3, Il, 46-7. 

* H. PEssARD, Mes Petits Papiers, 1887, pp. 8-9. 

3 EB. PELLETAN, La Nouvelle Babylone, 2e édition, 1863, p. 204, 
4 PREVOST-PARADOL, La France Nouvelle, 1868, p- v. 
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novelist of the Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre, writing obsequious 
letters to the Emperor’s family; Prosper Mérimée conferring the 
grace of his presence on the /undis de I’Impératrice; Théophile 
Gautier hoping in vain to enter the Academy and cutting a foolish 
figure in the Princesse Mathilde’s salon; Sainte-Beuve supporting 
the Government for more than a decade and then, with his seat in 
the Senate assured, suddenly ceasing to be what the Goncourts 
called ‘le souteneur autorisé du régime’ and boldly attacking the 
whole policy of censorship. 

At first the Government made sporadic attempts to win over the 
literary world with smooth words and large cheques. Under the 
Restoration and the July Monarchy more than a million francs a 
year had been spent on direct or covert bribes, dispatching writers 
on distant missions or simply paying them to refrain from publica- 
tion.1_ Louis Napoleon’s ministers continued this practice and 
among the secret papers of the Second Empire there are frequent 
items charged to ‘encouragement littéraire’.? But these methods 
were expensive and unrewarding. In 1867 the Director of the Press 
sent a note to the Minister of the Interior urging him to take more 
effective action, to approach, for instance, the most brilliant men 
who had just finished at the Ecole Normale and offer them attractive 
positions. Money, however, was not omnipotent; shortly before 
the dispatch of this note the Société des Gens de Lettres had refused 
to accept 10,000 francs which were offered to it by the Government, 
and most writers would have agreed with Champfleury: ‘AII literary 
men who rally to Napoleon’s cause are signing their own death- 
warrant.’* To be at odds with the regime was almost a recommenda- 
tion, and Harel’s remark about Fontan, a much persecuted journalist 
of the Restoration — ‘Plus de prison que d’esprit’ — applied to not 
a few of Napoleon’s republican enemies. 

Faced by a determined hostility that was exacerbated rather than 
subdued by repressive laws, the Imperial Government persisted in 
its policy, and in 1856 the Director of the Press, in a confidential 
memorandum to the Emperor, was able to report that he was 
secretly in touch with at least one member of the staff of every 
political paper in Paris. A law passed in July 1861 slightly relaxed 
the conditions relating to the suspension and suppression of papers, 
but the situation remained substantially unaltered till 1868, when 
discreet but real reforms were introduced and control, exercised 
since 1852 by the Government, passed again to the courts. In all 
matters of censorship, however, the administration of laws is as 
important as their content, and it is a paradoxical result of the 


1 Documents pour servir a P’histoire du second Empire, 1872, pp. 202-3. 
* Les Papiers secrets du second Empire, 1870, especially Nos. 7 and 8. 
8 J, TROUBAT, Sainte-Beuve et Champfleury. Lettres de Champfleury, p. 141. 
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sweeping powers bestowed on Government executives that, as the 
regime became more firmly established, they grew increasingly re- 
luctant to exercise their authority and ultimately it so embarrassed 
them that between January 1860 and August 1866 not a single paper 
was suppressed.'! But however lenient the practice may have been 
in the latter decade of the Second Empire, the threat still hung over 
the head of anyone who proposed to treat an important question, 
whether in factual or fictional form, and though few suppressions 
took place, there was a monotonous succession of warnings and 
fines. 

Moreover, throughout the period the spoken word was indirectly 
controlled: if a lecturer departed from the official line on any impor- 
tant question, he was summarily dismissed. So Vacherot lost his 
position at the Ecole Normale and Michelet and Quinet theirs at the 
Collége de France; Renan’s course of lectures was suspended; 
Taine’s academic life became unbearable; and for publishing a 
virulent satire in Le Correspondant Laprade, then Professor at Lyons, 
was deprived of a chair that was, by rights, his for life. 

One of the most important fields of censorship at the time was 
colportage. Bands of itinerant booksellers roamed the country, 
selling their wares to peasants and townsmen, believers and atheists 
alike, catering for every taste with now the tract of some religious 
society and now some scatological novel, and getting rid of about 
nine million volumes in the course of a year.* Before they could 
offer any literature for sale it had, theoretically at least, to receive 
the official estampille; but they managed to smuggle in and distribute 
considerable numbers of books like Les Chdtiments, Un César 
déclassé and Les Misérables, printed on especially thin paper to 
escape the perfunctory examination of Customs officers. The penalties 
they incurred were alarming: caught selling Napoléon le petit one 
man was jailed for a year and fined 500 francs in addition. Among 
the literature officially prohibited were Germinie Lacerteux by the 
Goncourts and the complete works of Diderot and Voltaire, the 
latter two presumably because the thought of the eighteenth-century 
philosophers was dangerous intellectual fodder for people who were 
uneducated, uninstructed and barely literate. 

On the sale of books there was no direct preliminary control. 
But as many novelists published their work in reviews before it 
came out in volume form, they ran an immediate risk of prosecution; 
and any book which, when published, appeared hostile to the 
Government or objectionable on other grounds, could be impounded 
and destroyed. The official policy was, at first glance, adroit. Realism, 
the movement of Champfleury and Duranty, sprang from /a 


1 Documents . . ., p. 229. 
2 R. DUMESNIL, L’Epoque réaliste et naturaliste, pp. 356-7. 
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bohéme, which was politically violently opposed to the Second 
Empire, and so the Government was only too grateful for the chance 
of prosecuting any work associated with the school. But since 
political persecution is odious to any people in any age, the Govern- 
ment based its case on the charge, not of republicanism, but of 
immorality, which aroused bourgeois and clerical feeling against 
the work in question, and could be met solely by a denial and not 
by an admission and defence. The two most celebrated prosecutions 
— of Madame Bovary and Les Fleurs du Mal — were both instituted 
and conducted on these lines, and Flaubert’s acquittal was largely 
due to the able pleading of Sénard, who showed that several passages 
of Bovary, incriminated for impious treatment of the Christian 
religion, were copied word for word from the Catholic Rituel. 

Under the Second Empire books were as expensive in relation to 
the average income as they are in England today, but in 1848 it was 
much harder to obtain them from libraries. In this respect France 
lagged behind other European countries, and one of the main 
achievements of Duruy, Napoleon’s Minister of Education, was to 
make up the leeway — as in his law of 1867, which brought the 
number of public libraries to ten thousand. Duruy was a sincere 
reformer who had the interests of education at heart, and he ran 
counter to the earlier policy of the Government, which had sup- 
pressed viva voce readings of newspapers in all parts of Paris. His 
trust in public discrimination, however, was not shared by the 
censors, who drew up a black list of authors who might lead the 
public from the narrow path of social and political orthodoxy; they 
extended their scrutiny to the libraries of the Société de Saint- 
Vincent-de-Paul, which they charged with sowing the seeds of Ultra- 
montanism in the innocent minds of working men,* and they kept 
a tight grip on the bibliothéques populaires both in Paris and the pro- 
vinces. ‘On devra en éliminer avec une juste sévérité les romans dont 
la lecture pourrait laisser une impression regrettable.’* The con- 
venient vagueness of this directive left plenty of scope for whatever 
control the local authorities felt inclined to exercise, and if no 
regrettable impression was made on the reader, one was certainly 
made on the author who noticed his sales dropping to zero. 

It is clear, then, that though books were not directly controlled, 
writers depended for their livelihood on the goodwill of the Govern- 
ment. Even when they had sufficient private means to be indepen- 
dent, there is abundant evidence of their uneasiness, anxiety and 
fear. The Goncourts, for instance, were prosecuted and censured 
for publishing five lines by Tahureau that had already appeared in 

1 E, PELLETAN, Op. cit., p. 164. 


* Documents . . ., p. 273. 
8 Ibid., p. 175. 
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Sainte-Beuve’s history of French poetry and so received an award 
from the Academy.’ Zola, who, unlike them, wrote to earn his 
bread and butter, knew how much of himself had gone into Thérése 
Raquin and was afraid that the emotion aroused in his readers 
would be shared by the procureur impérial.*» Champfleury, who at 
first welcomed the censorship because he imagined it gave a better 
chance to young writers like himself, soon learned better: one novel 
was stopped in L’Opinion nationale, another in La Presse, and the 
sale of a third was forbidden in railway stations. Because of an 
innocent sketch he had published in the Revue de Paris, his brother 
was summoned before the prefect and had to testify to his political 
purity, and of yet another work Champfleury wrote to his mother: 
‘| have remained strictly within the confines of my art, for it is 
dangerous to exceed them; as you can imagine, I am not keen on going 
to prison. ’* 

The power of the Government extended to the readers of pro- 
scribed literature and was used with a self-stultifying severity. In 
Saint-Malo a poor soul caught with a copy of Hugo’s poems in his 
pocket was hauled before justice and sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. * 

Unfortunately but inevitably, journalists could be found who not 
only welcomed the gag the Government tied round their lips but 
asked for it to be drawn tighter. Monpont, in Les Chantres de 
l'adultére, denounced George Sand and Alexandre Dumas, and 
turning distastefully to Bovary declared: ‘M. Gustave Flaubert is 
young. . . His book is full of crudities and vulgar sensuality; it has 
all the erotic tang of the naughty books schoolboys hide at the back 
of their desks.’®> What other solution could there be but a stricter 
censorship? Similarly Giraudeau a few years later: ‘Complete free- 
dom? Who could think of it? What! After the tireless efforts of 
government after government, so many abuses and excesses!’* 

But when they defended the repressive measures undertaken by 
Napoleon’s ministers, neither Giraudeau nor Monpont stopped to 
answer Milton’s question: what of the censors? These seem to have 
been an anonymous band of semi-literates who could not make a 
living by their own writing and so turned to hunting the heresies of 
their rivals. Struggling to maintain a large family, an impecunious 
fiend of Champfleury’s sank to producing trashy novels and then 
capitulated entirely to circumstance by enlisting in the novel-reading 


1 GoncourtT, Journal, I, 33ff. 

2 ZoLA, Correspondance, I, 305. 

8 Sainte-Beuve et Champfleury, p. 160. 

4 FLAUBERT, Correspondance, III, 421. 

5 MonPonrt, Les Chantres de l’adultére, 1859, p. 38. 

6 GIRAUDEAU, La Presse périodique de 1787 a 1867, 1867, p. 127. 
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department of the police.! There he was joined after a few months 
by Emile Augier, who had likewise given up the pen for the blue 
pencil:* it might be less distinguished but it paid better. And the 
decisions of the censors were often as foolish as their motives were 
interested. When Nadaud wrote his song Brigadier, vous avez raison, 
he had to rechristen it Pandore because the original title was harmful 
to the prestige of the army.* An actor who announced a lecture on 
Hernani, ou le roi s’amuse was told he might speak on Cinna, ou la 
Clémence d’ Auguste.‘ In some provincial towns the prefects forbade 
any performance of Tartuffe.6 Of Le huit, ou garde a vous, portier! 
the censors reported: ‘This play, which is based on the furtive removal 
from a flat, seems to us, both by its subject and treatment, to fall 
under your excellency’s ban on works alluding to the rent question 
and containing attacks on landlords.’* Un regard de ministre was 
passed, provided the title was changed;’ an imitation of Lear was 
frowned on because, in a popular theatre, it might cast discredit on 
royalty;* and when a vaudeville character, playing in a restaurant 
scene, ordered as salad ‘de la barbe de capucin’, the censor scrawled 
alongside: ‘Inconvenant. I] faut choisir une autre salade.’® 

Most of these decisions, however, were made in good faith and 
on sound theoretical grounds. In a report the censors of plays 
summed up the considerations that guided them: “The prohibition 
of a play is generally justified under one of four heads: 


‘1. The interests of public morality. 

*2. The interests of the social order and the policy of the Govern- 
ment. 

‘3. The interests of religion. 

‘4. Taste and conventions in allusions to people and things.” 


The principles seem innocuous enough in themselves, but their 
application was pernicious, and through all the literature of the 
Second Empire that has attained any degree of social and political 
self-consciousness there runs a strain of irritation and resentment. 
Thought might be free, but it could not be expressed. A short novel 
about the death penalty shows how far officialdom could interfere 
with a writer’s freedom by the mere possibility of punitive action. 


1 Sainte-Beuve et Champfleury, p. 139. 

* FLAUBERT, Correspondance, III, 58. 

3M Du Camp, Souvenirs littéraires, Il, 53. 

4H. PESSARD, op. cit., p. 99. 

5 A. Desipour, Histoire des rapports de |’ église et de l’état, p. 530. 
® La censure sous Napoléon III. Rapports inédits, 1897, p. 110. 

7 Ibid., p. 69. 

8 Ibid., pp. 94-5. 

* Ibid., p. 119. 

10 Thid., p. 185. 
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After an outburst of ‘Oh! the death penalty!’ there is a blank and 
a footnote explains: ‘The narrator inserts here an eloquent tirade 
against capital punishment. As it would be dangerous for us to 
include in this book any treatment of a serious question of social 
economy, we omit, not without regret, a passage in the story.” 

Other authors might not be so frank, but they despised and de- 
tested the system, and when Louis Napoleon fell, there was no one 
to utter a word in his defence. The world of letters sighed with relief: 
the Second Empire had collapsed overnight and caused no regrets. 
The words Champfleury had written a year earlier to Troubat must 
have been echoed all over France, wherever integrity and indepen- 
dence counted for more than place-seeking and position: ‘That men 
of worth have been persecuted, halted in their development, no one 
can deny .. . The nation was besotted by continuous pressure, with- 
out light or air; it just drifted along . . . Papers were read more than 
books — and a sorry diet they were. Scandal and humbug rose to be 
worthy institutions. ’* 

Conscience — the liberty of thought and its expression — was 
above all liberties, and a regime which chose to ignore that fact could 
hardly complain if it were regarded as beneath all contempt. 


1 ALFRED DE BouGy, Le Supplice du bourreau, 1864, p. 34. 
2 Sainte-Beuve et Champfleury, p. 263. 
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G. M. TREVELYAN: An Autobiography and Other Essays. Longmans, 12s. 6d. net, 


Among the many research-students who descend on us from the twelve winds f 
I wish sometimes that it might occur to one or two, in their agonized quest for 
a subject, to research into Research. There is surely need. One sees persons ff 
scurrying about the University Library in pursuit of knowledge, as frantically 
as if knowledge were pursuing them; and wonders how many of them really know 
in the least why they want to know what they want to know. With Science it is f 
easier. There new knowledge, however trivial-seeming, may have effects not 
trivial. The smallest mite, the simplest atom may alter human life. Some wish 
that atoms could be left in peace, and leave us in peace. In vain. Here humanity f 
is driven by a curiosity and lust for power older even than Eve. 

But whereas Science looks largely to the present, the future, or the timeless, 
there are other subjects, like History and Literature, with faces turned to the 
past. Human weal or woe is unlikely to be much altered by new truths about the 
manorial system. I had a brilliant colleague in the war whose idea of enjoying 
the peace was first of all to spend a couple of years clearing up, with the help of 
German prisoners, certain minimal points in German Army organization that 
he had failed to solve; and then to write a work on Roman Military Law! But 
why? Flaubert’s Monsieur Binet, turning out interminable serviette-rings, was 
more usefully employed. Why, in a shortage of man-power and brain-power, do 
we devote many of our best minds to ferreting out things that have neither 
practical nor human interest? Sometimes the motive is ambition; but if such 
studies were not thought valuable, they would not serve ambition. More often 
it is an insatiable curiosity and a pleasure in solving puzzles. For both these 
impulses modern psychology offers explanations that are not precisely edifying. 
Not that horrid words like ‘scoptophilia’ will move mystics of knowledge like 
Housman, who feel that a// truths are valuable and one lost fact found more cause 
for joy than ninety-nine established principles. And yet what would it have 
signified if the last manuscript of Manilius had fed some monastery kitchen-fire? 
What matters in life is good states of mind; the power of Manilius to induce good 
states of mind seems distinctly modest; why then waste the appalling brevity of 
our years on inferior poetry? Mere acquisitiveness and inquisitiveness about 
things antique seem no better than the fetichism which fills local museums with 
candle-snuffers and petrified crabs. 

Why, then, history? Fortunately the Master of Trinity is not a mystic of 
knowledge; and the most interesting part of his interesting volume is concerned 
with the answer. As a freshman he was sent to Seeley’s house — ‘the old man 
gave me in a stern voice a lecture on the theme that history was a science and had 
nothing to do with literature; he told me that Carlyle and Macaulay were char- 
latans’. (Charming, this, to Macaulay’s great-nephew.) ‘Though I had not much 
sense in those days, I had just enough not to reply; but I went away boiling with 
rage.’ (I am not clear why it might not have been quite a good thing to reply; 
but no matter.) Acton, on the other hand, was more generous: ‘I remember . .. 
the place on the Madingley road where he told me never to believe people when 
they depreciated my great-uncle, because for all his faults he was on the whole 
the greatest of all historians. (So much for Seeley’s ‘charlatan’, thought I!)’ 
Acton, indeed, seems to have gone rather far; stupidly underrated though Macaulay 
is, by men who have not one tenth as much power, and will never do one tenth as 
much service. But the next voice quoted is again opposed to ‘literary history’ — 
Bury’s dictum, in his inaugural lecture, that ‘history is simply a science, no less 
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and no more’. (A somewhat curious utterance for the writer of the History of 
the Freedom of Thought.) 

What, then, is Professor Trevelyan’s own view? For him, history is in the main 
two things — a kind of poetry, as for Carlyle, and a means of education. 

To talk of history as ‘at bottom, poetic’ is of course a perilous thing in Cam- 
bridge. For though the buildings of Cambridge are full of poetry, their inmates 
usually are not. Cambridge may have been a nest of singing birds for English 
poetry: but the birds mostly had to go down from the nest before they sang. 
‘The wise Henry Sidgwick said to me that if I wanted to write books as my chief 
work in life I had better not stay too long in academic circles.’ 

That advice Professor Trevelyan took. Probably rightly. Indeed from the 
cradle, and before, he seems to have arranged his life to perfection, for the kind 
of historian he was to be. He contrived to be born Macaulay’s great-nephew 
and the son of Macaulay’s biographer; to see the light in a mansion of Tudor 
style near Stratford-on-Avon, close to Edgehill, and in view of Malvern’s crest; 
to wander as a child round the Chief Secretary’s grounds in Dublin, with a cari- 
cature of Wellington carved on a great beech, under the escort of an Irish 
detective with different opinions on the Battle of the Boyne; and to have as the 
background of home the moors of the Northumbrian border, about which he 
was one day to write The Middle Marches (my valued copy of which one of m 
pupils last year had the deplorably good taste to steal). Scott himself hardly 
managed better. And, from the first, Professor Trevelyan seems to have been 
clear to himself about the purpose of all this art. ‘I never had dreams of being a 
general, or a statesman, or an engine-driver, like other aspiring children ’—always, 
of being a historian. Garibaldi he chose as the most poetic theme of modern 
times; and Queen Anne’s reign, as an episode artistic in its unified completeness, 
between the House of Stuart and the House of Hanover. Even the First War 
was not wasted; service on the Italian front in 1915-18 brought a contact with 
reality too rare among modern men of the pen; just as (though Professor Trevel- 
yan is too modest to draw the comparison) the historian of the Roman Empire 
gained by the experience of the major of the Hampshire militia. 

It was very natural, then, that Professor Trevelyan should see history, above 
all, as poetry and education. But is the answer sound? Others will disagree with 
it: but I cannot. Clearly the science must be there; the writer of this book is far 
too tolerant and sane to minimize that. Never, indeed, was there more need for 
science in history than when it is abused by false prophets to prove the inevitable 
decline of the West, or the inevitable superiority of the Nordic race, or the 
inevitable dictatorship of the proletariat. Hegel was too optimistic when he 
said that we only learn from history that we never learn from history; his disciple 
Marx was to show how fervently men can learn from history what, in fact, 
history does not teach. Such false science can only be met by true. And every- 
where science must establish the foundations. But one does not want to live in 
foundations. They do that in modern Berlin: and horrid it is. I do not see how 
anyone can be rationally occupied who does not continually ask himself— ‘Is 
what I do worth while, in terms of life — of valued states of mind; for me, or for 
society, or for both?’ Do all historians ask themselves that? I wonder. I suspect 
that some of them would collapse if they did, like the centipede that started think- 
ing how it used its legs. I doubt the value of the mental state of what Raleigh 
called ‘trained bores’. They may find satisfaction of a sort; but the after-effects? 
One can acquire a taste even for petrified crabs; but nourishing they are not. 

Our whole attitude towards research that deals with the past seems to me un- 
critical. Five-sixths of the research-students I have had seemed to me wasting 
their lives. One is not advocating dilettanti, nor disparaging drudgery; often it 
is unavoidable; but it is not in itself admirable. Writing L’Esprit des Lois, 
Montesquieu compared himself to Saturn chewing stones; yet that moving 
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invocation of the Muses which he once meant to insert in his great work shows 
well enough that Montesquieu was on Professor Trevelyan’s side. The only use 
of the dead is to make life more alive. 

To walk over Marathon, or the Marches of the Cheviot, or the dales of Iceland, 
in blindness to the ghosts that haunt there, is to be infinitely poorer. That is the 
pleasure of history. An England that lost its sense of the past, of the English 
tradition with its individualism yet its public spirit, its good-humoured compro- 
mise yet its indomitable tenacity, would also be infinitely poorer. It was not a 
matter of indifference that the Prime Minister of England in 1940 was also a 
historian. That is the use of history. It will not help us much to foretell the future 
— merely to strengthen that sense of values which helps to mould the future. If 
I had my way, opposite the names at the foot of college-staircases in Cambridge 
would be painted in red, with the dates, the names of the great men that had 
lived once in those same rooms. I believe it might make a great difference, 
sometimes, to the young. 

To be obsessed with the past is neurotic for the individual, unhealthy for the 
race — as with the Irish who can never get out of their silly-clever heads Strong- 
bow and Cromwell and Sarsfield. Like Janus, the historian needs two heads — 
one of them turned to the future. An ancient definition of the orator was — ‘vir 
bonus dicendi peritus’. Perhaps the historian should similarly be — ‘vir bonus 
rerum gestarum peritus’. At least it might make no ill description of the Master 
of Trinity. 

F, L. Lucas 


Ideas and Beliefs of the Victorians. Sylvan Press, 21s. net. 


“We smile at these things,’ wrote Macaulay, in his famous third chapter. 
‘It is not impossible that our descendants, when they read the history of the 
opposition offered by cupidity and prejudice to the improvements of the nine- 


teenth century, may smile in their turn.’ It is not a bad measure of the gulf 
between ourselves and the Victorians that there is hardly a:smile in this book. 
There is, unavoidably, some condescension; but it is serious condescension. 
There is none of the amused and confident superiority towards the past which 
Macaulay felt and which he thought we, too, would be justified in feeling. 
Paradoxically enough — because of the gulf — the whole thing is as earnest as 
the best Victorian would have made it and as understanding — not to say 
admiring — as he could have wished. 

It was desirable to come to a paradox for, next to its earnestness, the chief 
characteristic of this series of talks is its insistence on the paradoxes and con- 
tradictions presented by the Victorians and the Victorian age. They were stuffy — 
but they were self-critical. They were complacent — but worried. They were 
tolerant — but intolerant. They were sentimental — yet they had a love of facts. 
It was a conservative age — but also a period of revolution. It was an age of 
security — but also of insecurity; of social conformity — but of intellectual non- 
conformity; of exploitation — but also of sympathy for the underdog; of agrarian 
aristocracy — and of industrial revolution. It was this — but it was also that. 

Perhaps the most serious short-coming of the book as a whole is that, while 
stating these paradoxes and generalizing about them, it makes little attempt to 
resolve and explain them. Such a multiplicity of apparent paradoxes will — and 
should —- arise in the study of any age. The process of analysing and under- 
standing them is not complete until it has made them intelligible. It may be that 
it can never be complete; but there is not enough of that process here. 

This stating of the problems without sufficient effort to solve them is a source 
of confusion to the reader. But it is not the only one. The other lies in the origin 
of the book as a series of broadcast talks. We are warned in the Preface that 
broadcasting requires a new literary technique, that the required style must one 
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day be established in our literature, that this book may be important in helping 
to establish it and that ‘its right appraisal, therefore, is a delicate matter not 
lightly to be undertaken’. Now there is nothing wrong with its style or with the 
technique of its language. There is, in fact, nothing ‘different’ about its style at 
all— or else the difference is so subtle as not to be noticeable to the ordinary 
reader. Each essay reads quite clearly and well — just as if it had been written 
for the publisher. What is wrong with the book, and what does arise from its 
origin in broadcast talks, is its lack of unity and form as a book. 

Confusion is caused, not by the style in each chapter, but by the lack of 
arrangement and continuity between the chapters. Almost without exception, 
the chapters are highly repetitive. In more than a few cases the matter under one 
chapter-heading might better have been under another. In other cases the placing 
of chapters is odd. 

This danger would, of course, arise with any book which was the work of 
fifty contributors. And the failure to avoid it does not mean that the arrangement 
was necessarily a bad one when the chapters were originally delivered as talks. 
But, if the habit of publishing broadcast symposia is to grow and prove useful, 
more attention must be given to the original arrangement of the broadcasts or 
else to their rearrangement for publication. Above all, when they are published, 
there should be an index. A good index would have helped the reader through 
much of his confusion with this book. Confusion is worse confounded because 
there is no index at all. 

F. H. HINSLEY 


ALec VIDLER: The Theology of F. D. Maurice. S.C.M. Press, 8s. 6d. net. 


What manner of man was F. D. Maurice? The nineteenth century felt strongly, 
and thought diversely, about him and his writings. ‘Of all the muddle-headed, 
intricate, futile persons I ever studied, he was about the most utterly bewildering’ 
(Leslie Stephen). ‘He was beyond question the greatest seer of the century’ 


(W. E. Collins). The twentieth century solved the problem, for the most part, by 
not thinking about him at all, or by numbering him among the founders of 
‘Christian Socialism’, But now there are signs of a new stirring of theological 
waters, and interest in F. D. Maurice is being revived. The main reason for this 
revival seems to be that Anglicans, like members of other communions, are 
becoming self-conscious, and asking themselves how their communion is related 
to the one Catholick and Apostolick Church of the creed and to the other 
communions. What is Anglicanism? It is notoriously difficult to arrive at a 
generally accepted answer, and the heart-searching has been great. Dr Vidler 
is among those who believe that F. D. Maurice can point the way to the correct 
answer. It is this interest and this belief which underlie the present work and 
give it its shape. To say this, however, is not to belittle the importance of the 
work, or to suggest that its appeal is restricted to Anglicans. Far from it. Apart 
from its historical value — it has the virtues of being both scholarly and readable 
—it has something to offer to all who are concerned with the problem of the 
Church and the churches, and who seek, albeit in darkness and with stumbling, 
the path to unity. It is refreshing. It puts the old problems in rather a different 
light from that which normally illumines, or fails to illumine, them today. If it 
provides no finally satisfactory set of answers, but only hints which may be the 
seeds of future thought, that itself is in keeping with Maurice’s own ideas about 
the character of his work: ‘my sole vocation is metaphysical and theological 
grubbing’. 

The keystone of Maurice’s thought is the doctrine that Christ is the Head and 
King of the whole human race, of unbelievers as well as of believers. Mankind, 
created and redeemed in Christ, has a divine charter of which the Second Adam, 
not the First Adam, is the seal. Christ’s Kingship and the divine constitution of 
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man is an eternal and unalterable fact. Sin is a failure to recognize this fact, but 
it cannot destroy the fact. The universal Church, ‘not built upon human inven- 
tions or human faith, but upon the very nature of God Himself, and upon the 
union which He has formed with His creatures’, is the great fellowship in which 
Christ’s Kingship is acknowledged. It is of God, not of man. It is inclusive, not 
exclusive. Thus it is the very antithesis of a sect. ‘The Church is a body united 
in the acknowledgment of a living Person; every sect is a body united in the 
acknowledgment of a certain Notion’. It possesses certain God-given sacraments 
and ordinances which are signs of Christ’s Kingdom, and by which a man may 
claim and assure himself of his place in that Kingdom. These signs are to be 
distinguished from theories about them: the dogmatic side of Christianity is 
subordinate to the ordinances. The creed, for example, is not a statement of 
theological belief, but a confession of allegiance to the Name of the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, and ‘recalls all who repeat it from the derisive and 
mystifying controversies of speculative divinity to the plain confession of God 
Himself and His gracious and uniting acts for us men and for our salvation’, 
It is to this conception of the Universal Church, and to the belief that national 
churches are a part of her divinely ordained structure, that the Church of England, 
as Maurice sees it, bears witness. 

The doctrine of Christ’s universal Kingship is a welcome and necessary correc- 
tive to theologies which would in any way limit the sphere of God’s activity, 
although we may detect certain difficulties about the relation between eternal 
truth and temporal process similar to those inherent in Platonism. The doctrine 
of the Church as God’s appointed witness to the Kingdom would be accepted 
by most theologians today, together with the general distinction between a church 
and a sect. The trouble starts when we ask what are the necessary characteristics 
of the visible Church. We can use symbolism to give us many signs of the 
Kingdom, but are there any necessary and sufficient signs? Is it possible to make 
a sharp distinction between ordinance and dogma? What does it mean to say 
that an ordinance is divinely appointed? Has the Universal Church one and only 
one proper constitution? Maurice seems to be trying, not only as a matter of 
charity but also as a point of theology, to combine the views that there are 
certain essential signs in the Church, and that nevertheless the limits of the 
Church cannot be defined by man. Herein lies his especial interest for the present 
day and situation. 

Maurice was a voluminous and difficult writer. Dr Vidler has been a patient 
and faithful guide and interpreter for the present generation. Anyone wishing to 
make the acquaintance of Maurice the theologian need feel no shame in availing 
himself of Dr Vidler’s guidance. Indeed, he could hardly do better. 

PETER BAELZ 


F,. SEWeLt Bray and C. V. Dawe: Farm Accounts. Oxford University Press, 
15s. net. 


Here is a book which sets out to explain to farmers the benefits they can get 
from accounting and the best methods for them to adopt. It is written for the 
Incorporated Accountants Research Committee by a professional accountant 
and an agricultural economist and, as one would expect from two such authors, 
it is full of valuable information on the subject. In spite of this it is unlikely to 
be a book to appeal to many people. For the farmer who already keeps a set of 
books sufficient to enable him to prepare accounts that will satisfy the Inspector 
of Taxes many of the pages will tell him no more than he knows already. He is 
already convinced of the value of keeping a farm account book, a cash book or a 
private ledger, and he already knows ‘that all farm receipts whether in the form 
of cash or cheque should be banked promptly and intact’. He will feel that he 
is wasting his time by ploughing through pages which only prove the advisability 
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of doing something that he has already accepted as part of his business. If, on 
the other hand, he has never before kept accounts and tells the profitability of his 
farm only by the state of his bank account or his money box, much of the book 
will be unintelligible — if, for instance, he has the bad habit of looking at the 
last page before starting he will surely be discouraged from making a beginning 
at all when he reads that he should have ‘a profit margin . . . sufficient at least to 
cover a reasonable reward for the manual effort and administrative ability of 
the working farmer together with a normal rate of interest on his proprietorship 
statement of net worth, adjusted on a replacement valuation basis’. 

A book of this kind is bound to contain many technical terms which make read- 
ing difficult for the layman: it is therefore all the more unfortunate that the 
writing is not more concise, and that there are so many phrases such as ‘as we 
might expect’, ‘to revert to the uses of farm account’, ‘we might add the com- 
ment’, which do nothing but add to the number of words without in any way 
clarifying the meaning. 

The most valuable section of the book is that dealing with farm costs, and here 
much useful information is given to the farmer who already keeps accounts but 
who does not take as full use of them as he might in his own business. But there 
is in this chapter also a tendency to go into too much detail, to require so much 
information both from the farmer and the farmworker who has to fill in the daily 
time-sheets that it is highly unlikely that accurate answers will be given, with the 
result that there is built up an over-elaborate system of costs based on what can 
at the best only be rough approximations. Such forms as are shown in the 
Appendices can certainly be kept by selected farmers with considerable assistance 
from agricultural economists, but what are needed are forms which are willingly 
kept by unselected farmers without any help at all. These are the people who 
would really profit from keeping costs but they are also the people who are most 
diffident about their own ability to keep records and do book-and-figure-work. 
In order to persuade them to embark upon cost-accounting many of the refine- 


ments of the agricultural economist must be put on one side. 

In general, although the book contains plenty that is of value to the converted 
it is unlikely to appeal to them because they will feel that they know much of it 
already; while the unconverted will lay it aside after the first twenty or thirty 
pages as being far too complicated for them. 


H. D. WALSTON 
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